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Beditorial. 


TueE time to die is when one’s work 
is all done, not until then. 


MakE the headquarters at 175 Dear- 
born street your home while in the 
city attending the anniversaries. 


LEAVE your subscriptions to UNITY 
before you leave town next week; 
250 more subscibers needed to complete 
our fifteen hundred. 


“ By their fruits yeshall know them.” 
Listen to the reports of work actually 
done and doing at the anniversaries 
next week and judge accordingly. 


Ir 1s a true saying, worthy of serious 
attention, that “the hardest things are 
the easiest done.” Let the delegates to 
the Western Conference remember 
next week that the way to do the work 
in hand is to prepare for more and bet- 
ter work. The way out of noble difh- 
culties is through them. 


A FRIEND encloses his check for 
$50 on the guarantee fund, and con- 
cludes his letter by saying, “* Glad to 
hear that the conference has a good 
prospect of doing better financially 
than it did last year. I am more than 
ever convinced that it ison the track of 
religious development which will most 
effectively and most truly ‘save’ the 
world of man.” 


Tue facetious member of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference in its old peri- 
patetic days used to say that it was al- 
ways deemed necessary that all the del- 
egates should “visit the cemetery of 
the town in which it gathered.” We 
trust that the delegates who attend the 
approaching session will remember 
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that their prime pleasure as well as¢ 
lies in the conference rooms, Chicag S 
has many attractions, let them not try 
to see them all. Come to work. It 
will bring the larger returns in the way 
of peace and joy. 


Tuer Greek sophist who, having a 
house to sell, carried around a brick 
from its wall as a sample by means of 
which he hoped to dispose of his build- 
ing, was not so unreasonable as he who 
carves a fragment out of a continuous 
discourse, through which runs a logical 
sequence and asks for a final judgment 
upon the discourse or its author, based 
only upon the dismembered fragment. 


OnE of the pleasant episodes at the 
meeting of the “Rock River Circle” 
at Moline last week, was the testimony 
to the value of the work done by the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, which has its headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Its tract work, loan library and 
sympathetic correspondence were 


spoken of in highly appreciative terms. 


Nothing is superfluous that does needed 
work which would otherwise remain 
undone. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD lies beside his 
four children in Laleham churchyard, 
and there is to us something very touch- 
ing and significant in the double tribute 
paid in the inscription on his headstone, 
which reads as follows: ‘ Matthew 
Arnold, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Arnold, D. D., head master of Rugby 
school. Born December 24, 1822. 
Died April 15, 1888. There has 
sprung up a light for the righteous, 
and joyful gladness for such as are 
true-hearted.” 


WHEN Galileo had perfected his sec- 
ond telescope a monk preached against 
the profane invention because “it 
scooped ugly hollows in the fair face 
of the beautiful moon,” but the .tele- 
scope survived the assault, and proceed- 
ed to add a thousand new beauties to 
the moon, and discover thousands of 
orbs as beautiful. So while the critics 
stand aside criticising western Unitar- 
ianism for reasons akin to the monk’s 
criticism of the telescope, if it can con- 
tinue to bless lives and consecrate wealth, 
the world will deal gently with it, and 
will allow it to remain as long as it ap- 
plies itself to the work of the world. 


Turis last week, one of our Sunday- 
schools, of which the contribution for 
1887-8 to the treasury of the society 
was $2, has now sent $7 for this year. 
We thought the schools named in 
Unity of May 4 as having doubled 
their contributions, were fulfilling the 
missionary spirit in a most exemplary 
manner, and we think so still. But 
this school has sent an amount which 
is three and a half times its last year’s 
sum. If every one of the Western 
schools would do what it could, as faith- 
fully and as proportionately with its 
prosperity, as these and eight or ten 
others have done, our mutual work 
would become more firmly established, 
with increasing good results. 


THoMAS Hvuxtey,in an article on 
Agnosticism in a late number of Zhe 
Nineteenth Century, good-naturedly 
and with a touch of satire describes 
the origin of the term “agnostic,” 
which he invented. It was at a meet- 
ing of the Metaphysical Society that 
the term first suggested itself to him, 
which he says came into his head as 
“suggestively antithetic to the ‘gnostic’ 
of church history, who professed to 
know so much about the things of 
which I was ignorant. . . To my 


great satisfaction the term took, and 
when the Sfectator had stood god- 
father to it, any suspicion in the minds 
of respectable people that a knowledge 
of its parentage might have awakened, 
was, of course, completely lulled.” 


Tuer discourse of Doctor Abbot on 
another page has for several months 
been out of print, and is reissued in re- 
sponse to many ealls. The author says 
in a recent note to the publishers of 
UNITY: ; 

GENTLEMEN :—At your request, I have re- 
read “The God of Science,” and cheerfully 
state that this lecture of sixteen years ago 
é6till expresses, so far as it goes, my present 
opinions. Continued meditation has but 
deepened, strengthened, and more fully de- 
veloped the general argument there outlined, 
while adding new arguments not there sug- 
gested. Some of these new arguments are 
stated in my book on “ Scientific Theism;” 
others remain to be stated in the matured phil- 
osophical system on which my scanty leisure 
of many years has beenemployed. The final 
outcome, if 1am so fortunate as to reach it, 
will make it clear that nothing short of the 
infinite personality of God can ever be the 
crowning. synthesis of universal human 
science. 

Yours sincerely, 
Francis E.-Appor. 


Doctor TALMAGE is entertaining, 
whether edifying or not. In his recent 
Easter sermon he found great signifi- 
cance in the fact that the angel sat upon 
the stone of the sepulcher after rolling 
it away. 


“ All of us ministers have preached a sermon 
about the angel rolling away the stone, but 
we did not remark upon the sublime fact that 
he sat upanit. Why? Certainly not because 
he was tired. The angels are a fatigueless 
race, and that one could have shouldered ev- 
ery rock around that tomb and carried it away 
and not been besweated. He sat upon it, | 
think, to show you and to show me that we 
may make every earthly obstacle a throne of 
wWiumpn, . That angel that made a 
throne of the boulder at Christ’s tomb went 
back to heaven, and I warrant that, having 
been born in heaven and always had an easy 
time, he now speaks of that wrestle with the 
rock as the most interesting chapter in all his 
angelic lifetime.” 


In the same sermon he says: 


“Tf not before, then I think about 12 o'clock 
noon of resurrection day you will see some- 
thing worth seeing. The general impression 
is that the resurrection will take place in the 


morning. The ascent to the skies will hardly. 


occur immediately. It will take some hours 
to form the procession skyward and we will 
all want to take a look at this world before we 
leave it forever, and see the surroundings of 
the couch where our bodies have long been 
sleeping. On that Easter morning the mar- 
ble, whether it lay flat upon your grave or 
stood up in monument, will have to be jostled 
and shaken and rolled aside by the angel of 
resurrection, and while waiting for your kin- 
dred to gather and the procession to form, your 
resurrected body may sit in holy triumph 
upon that chiseled stone which marked the 
place of your protracted slumber.” 


TuE poet Whittier has lately written 
a letter condemning the proposed 
change in prison management, doing 
away with convict labor. He and oth- 
ers who have made their views on this 
subject known, base their protest on 
the convict’s need of some kind of la- 
bor as a relief to the needless horrors 
and suffering involved in a life of prison 
idleness; and so far the protest is well- 
spoken. But apart from the economic 
aspects of the question, is it not time the 
management of our prisons and jails 
was turned in the direction of some 
employment for the prisoner that 
should have a higher object than the 
earning of his weekly board, or even the 
occupation of his unfilled days. The 
education and moral reformation of the 
prisoner is what the intelligent con- 
science of the community ,demands to- 
day. Work is as beneficial a moral 
agent for the man behind the bars at 
Joliet as for his free compatriot outside, 


but work without any compensating 
advantage to the laborer, either pecu- 
niary or moral, is as brutalizing in the 
one case as the other. The work that 
educates and develops the lost motives 
of self-respect, fitting the arrested 
criminal for a life of new effort and 
more hopeful outcome, is the kind 
that should be given the inmates of our 
prisons. It is of far less importance 
that the aborted specimens of human- 
ity that fill our jails and prisons should 
“pay their way” to the state, than 
that the state and every other agent of 
moral progress should pay its debt to 
them, by some kind of diseipline, less 
punitive than reformatory, which shall 
fit them to assume a true man’s place 
and estate in the world. 


ONE of the good things of the day 
is the increasing attention, paid in our 
schools, our public schools especially, 
to the nation’s history, and the keep- 
ing of the nation’s days. Ought not 
the homes to follow up and_ supple- 
ment this? The old New England 
custom of reading the Declaration of In- 
dependence in. public on the fourth of 
July was good. Let us try in our 
homes to do something of the kind. 
On Washington’s birthday let us tell 
our children of Washington, read to 
them about him, fly our flag and mark 
the day as one of the nation’s holy 
days. On Constitution Day, let us read 
the original Constitution to the chil- 
dren, tell them of the principal amend- 
ments and what they stand for. On 
Decoration Day let us tell of the Anti- 
Slavery struggle, of the rivalry be- 
tween North and South that led to 
civil war, how that rivalry was at bot- 
tom the inevitable conflict between 
free institutions and slavery, and finally 
how North and South to-day join hands 
to celebrate the bravery and devotion of 
those who fought on either side. On 
the fourth of July, let us read the Dec- 
laration of Independence, talk of it, 
tell our children what it meant for 
those who signed it,—for them and us 
and for all the human race. ‘Spread 
eagle” talk was perhaps foolish and 
provincial, but far better even 
“spread eagle” than. indifference to 
what “Our Country” means to us, 
what its history means, and what love 
of country should lead us and those 
who follow us ‘to strive for—the bet- 
terment of all human life, public and 
private. Let us teach our children love 
of country, and with it will come that 
broader patriotism that will lead them 
to long to extend to all mankind the 
benefits they themselves enjoy. 


THE TERMINAL BUD. 


We wish it were practicable to pass 
along to our readers some of the good 
things that have been borne to us by 
pen and tongue concerning the address 
of Rev. Mr. Gould, of Manistee, 
printed in our issue of April 27. One 
thoughtful contributor wants it pub- 
lished as a tract and thinks it one of the 
most valuable contributions to current 
thought that we have published for 
some time. “In an original and fresh 
way he has worked out the important 
truth which, as yet, so few are able to 
see clearly, but which eventually all 
will see and wonder that men so long 
failed to see it.” 

That the word UNITARIAN is 


now legitimately used to represent a - 


certain religious force, tendency, move- 
ment, call it what you will, that has 
the characteristics of a “ terminal bud,” 
we have no doubt. Waiving the ques- 


tion of names, there is that among us | 
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that is lifting religious thought, creat- 
ing co-operations and organizations on 
a higher and, on that account, broader 
level than anything that has been re- 
alized in the past under any of the 
names of sacred associations. It is 
neither scientific nor religious to waste 
much time in disputing about names. 
Time alone formulates dictionaries or 
determines the contents of words. 
Neither is it scientific or profitable to 
ignore the fact that in the evolution of 
thoughtgind of religious institutions, as 
in the development of species in the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, a dif- 
ference in degree eventuates in a differ- 
ence in kind. To discover the origin 
of a word or a movement is not to 
adequately define that word or move- 
ment. The etymological significance 
of a word is often most misleading and 
untrue to its present meaning, as any 
page of the dictionary will prove. As 
Mr. Gould, in the address referred to, 
well argues that evolution, while trac- 
ing the various species to a common or 
similar origin, does not on that account 
make present differences any the less 
real or important, so the “terminal 
bud” now on the tree of religion, to 
which some of us give the name of 
Unitarianism, does reagh up into most 
noble and distinguishing differences 
from the forms and thoughts out of 
which it has arisen. The distinctive 
characteristics of all forms of organized 
Christianity in the past have not been 
the universal aspirations of all religions 
towards the good, the lovely and the 
peaceable, these have not marked the 
fundamental postulates of their organ- 
izations; but rather the special and 
authoritative sanctity of one book, the 
commanding and peculiar leadership of 
one teacher or savior, the indispensable 
presence of certain forms of ritual, 
formulas of theological thought or 
philosophical conceptions of life and 


destiny more or less dogmatically 
stated. It has been assumed by all the 


historic branches of christendom that 
religious co-operation, church fellow. 
ship, even the triumphs of the pious life, 
were unattainable without the above 
so-called essentials. Now the facts are 
that an increasing number of the Uni- 
tarian churches, conferences and _ at- 
tendant organizations, have arrived, 
largely by unconscious growth, at the 
time when they no longer draw their 
inspiration from any one_ book, but 
gladly and devoutly recognize the fact 
that in all fields of literature glow their 
inspiring texts and are gleaned their 
sacred scripture, and further, that they 
are indebted not to one but to many 
teachers for the salvation they have 
either attained or aspire to. They can 
not and will not confess a peculiar and 
personal leadership to their souls when 
none such specialized one exists. 

By their very existence and prosper- 
ity, these organizations prove that 
churches can be built, conferences or- 
ganized, missionary work done, andthe 
consolations of faith and the sweets of 


fellowship enjoyed by those who rest’ 


in the aspirations of universal religion 
and press forward in that search fora 
religious life and co-operation of which 
all attained forms and organizations 
are but crude prophecies. The West- 
ern Unitarian Conference and the var- 
ious state conferences, churches and at- 
tendant organizations in sympathy 
with it, both within and without its ter- 
ritory, represent just these differentiat- 
ing characteristics which indicate the 
line of cleavage from the old and the 
rallying centers of the new. Not one 
but many sacred books; not one but 
many holy leaders, teachers and sav- 
iors of men; not absolute conclusions 
but inspiring hopes; not accepted final- 
ities but divine quests, represent their 
emphases. The joy and strength of 


spiritual communion they find, not in 


assumed similarities of faith, but in 
recognized differences of faith. Not in 
the sacred words, though it be the God- 
word itself, but in the sacred things— 
the God-life, is their test of fellowship. 
Are there not differences enough to 
warrant the assertion, humanly speak- 
ing, that it is a new religion in the same 


sense in which the United States a hun- 
dred years ago represented a new gov- 
ernment, or in which the lark once up- 
on a time represented a new species of 
birds? 

This Unitarianism that is a * terminal 
bud ” reaching towards a new religion 
is growing and destined to grow. The 
writer of these words is just from the 
dedication of a new home-church. at 
Moline, Illinois. On the title page of 
its dedication programme and _ service 
were these words: 

“ Within this church our doctrinal beliefs, 
however great and dear, bind none. We hold 
them always open to re-statement, as growing 
thought and purer life reveal new truth. We 
welcome all who wish to join us to help es- 
tablish truth and righteousness and love, con- 
ditioning our fellowship on no other test.” 

At this dedication service the author- 
itative places were claimed by and 
gladly granted to the laymen who 
spoke for the people. One spokesman 
said that this is a church * holding its 
faith but exacting it from none.” The 
next day there was a meeting of the 
“ Rock River Circle” with representa- 
tives from the eight societies within 
the group. Three of the ministers 
were new to the circle, one from the 
Episcopalians, one from the Universal- 
ists, one from the Methodists, still an 
“ Independent,” but all in hearty sym- 
pathy with the spirit and methods of 
the new church as indicated above and 
exemplified by the church at Moline. 
These lines are being penciled on the 
banks of the Missouri river at Sioux 
City. To-morrow, (Sunday, May 5), 
“ve editor” will assist in the dedication 
of another Uniry Cuurcu which is a 
triumphant embodiment of the zeal 
and constructive power of the new 
faith. Monday will begin the three 
days’ meeting of the Lowa Conference. 
Delegates are already gathering. It is 
estimated that sixty delegates will be 
present and sixteen ministérs, eight of 
whom are women, and Monday night 
we shall ordain the ninth. This wo- 
man feature is characteristic in itself. 
It suggests that something new is being 
evolved in the religious world. This 
lowa gathering, which is almost unan- 
imously in earnest accord with the work 
and spirit of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, represents a larger gath- 
ering than the entire Western Confer- 
ence was wont to do a few years ago. 

On his way home “ ye editor ” stops 
to help lay the corner stone of a third 
Uniry Cuurcu at Luverne, Minn., 
and he hopes to arrive at Chicago in 
time to welcome the vanguard of those 
who come to help swell the “ terminal 
bud” that is the last of an ever ascend- 
ing series and the first of a series that 
is to throw out protecting branches to 
shelter the children of men and to lift 
them higher into the sunlight of love, 
duty and the God of love and duty. 
Let all who believe that the Western 
Unitarian Conference and its kindred 
represent the small beginning of a great 
and blessed movement, rally to its sup- 
port. Let them see to it that the * ter- 
minal bud ” suffers no mutilation. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SESSION, 


Next week Wednesday during the 
Conference a short portion of the aft- 
ernoon will be devoted to Sunday- 
school business. It will include the 
election of officers, report of treasurer, 
and the presentation of some practical 
working plan looking toward graded 
work in the Sunday-school. This is 
in furtherance of the motion made and 
carried at the Sunday-school Institute 
meeting in St. Louis last fall, when it 
was moved | 

That a committee of five be appointed to 
draw upa plan for a four or six years’ course 
of Sunday-school work, and submit the same 
at the May meeting; a plan that may serve 
as the basis of co-operative work among some 
of our schools. 

This promises some _ thoroughly 
practical suggestions on a line of ac- 
tion toward which many of our most 
efficient teachers and ministers are 
turning their attention. It will be a 
half-hour filled with suggestive material 
for future thought and experiment. It 
will be the kind of material which is 


of vital importance to the work of min- 
isters, Sunday-school teachers and par- 
ents, and this leads us to expect a 
large and interested audience. Al- 
though the session for Sunday-school 
work during the May meetings is now 
limited to such a brief space of time, 
there is every reason to believe it will 
prove to be full of seeds sown in the 
spring-time that shall bear much fruit 
for the harvest-time of Institute meet- 
ings in the fall. 

We invite all to come with such a 
purpose in view; to make note of the 
suggestions offered; to put them into 
experiment wherever possible, and to 
be ready to report some practical 
thoughts or experience in relation to 
them at the Sunday-school Institute. 

ie ee 


Contributed nd | Selected. 


NATURE. 


Mysterious Nature! could thy secrets deep 
Be once revealed to asking human souls, 
What light would shine upon the hidden ways, 
What meaning fill the yet unwritten scrolls! 


Dear Nature, still we search thy volume o’er, 
The wisest can the alphabet but say, 
Yet never weary from the story turn 
Nor fail to find it new another day. 
ALICE GORDON. 


FUNERALS. 


How I would like to smite funeral 
customs! What a bonfire I would 
make of crape and mourning weeds. 
How I would open the windows and 
let in the sunlight on the peaceful face 
of the dead, and by word and songs of 
joy—not dead marches of. Saul — 
wreathe the faces of the mourners. in 
sweet, calm smiles, and cheer their 
hearts with real faith in God, and hope 
for the dead, and a future meeting— 
nay, a present and a constant commun- 
ion with them, as though they were 
with us still, as they must be. How 
paganish are we still —nay, do not 
slander the pagan, or other non-Chris- 
tian: Chinese, Egyptian, many other 
peoples never attire themselves in black, 
but in white, or yellow; and when the 
thirty days, more or less, for mourning 
are over, tears are forever dried, and 
sighing ceases. Old people may dress 
in black to a certain extent. But why, 
when we have lost a friend, proclaim 
it to every one we meet, and impose 
upon all our friends our own private 
sorrow? 

W hat business has the public or cus- 
tom with our private sorrows? Sixty 
dollars a washer-woman spent on crape 
and clothes upon the loss of a child, 
and the beautiful Emma, twelve years 
old, appeared at the funeral, draped in 
dead black, that took away bread from 
hungry mouths. It is a tyranny, this 
custom, and we should rise up in a 
wholesome reform. Our friend dead 
— will he care for these things? Will 
she be made happier to know that 
twenty-five coaches and fifty caparis- 
oned horses bore her worn-out body to 
the grave, or that the family were 
made poor and obliged to live on husks 
for a year to meet extra expenses? 
This is very delicate ground, but we 
must speak, 

But this article was to have been on 
metho@s of conducting funerals. They 
must be public or private; at the church 
or at the home. For public characters, 
and for convenience as to room the 
church is the place for the funeral. 
The burial should always be private. 
This long procession, filing in and out 
of room or church, to glance at the 
face of a dead man or woman is a dis- 
tressing sight. Even that of Grant 
seemed almost a mockery. Morbid 
curiosity prevails for the most part. 
The opportunity to view the corpse 
may be allowable for great public char- 
acters, but not at church, and espe- 
cially at private homes. So set and 
formal and heartless! And why ask 
the mourners to take their last farewell, 
first of the company, and before a 
gaping crowd? Let them be last. In- 
deed, they have taken their last look: 
long before the funeral began; or if 
they wish to repeat it, the corpse is 


theirs—say nothing to them about it. 
Calling out the family and friends by 
name formally to take the coaches as 
they are driven up, is also very painful. 
The first thing for the undertaker to 
do, after the services are over, is to dis- 
miss the company in a quiet way. 
Why have exposed to view at all the 
casket which contains the dust of our 
own precious dead? If our dead have 
reached the land of light and joy, as 
we believe, why not rejoice for them? 
We weep for ourselves to be sure. 
But, “ what will people say,” if we 
break the old order? They will say 
we did not care for our friend departed. 
Never mind that. Let us go to church 
the next Sunday, with sobered dress, 
but not funereal black; with cheerful 
face, but not lacking in sobriety and 
becoming sadness. We have lost, but 
the friend has gained. 

Next, what shall the minister say? 
That depends. Indiscriminate eulogies 
and unsympathetic words are equally 
uncalled for. He should be brief, true, 
sympathetic, tender, hearty ; read a poem 
or two. Singing is the most touch- 


ing and helpful feature of the funeral 


service. A few words of appropriate 
scripture; a brief and tender prayer, 
but without mention of. mourners by 
name. Remarks? I never omitted 
them but once, and. then regretted it. 
We should say something of the dead, 
directly, briefly, appreciatively, learn- 
ing something of the character and life 
of the deceased before funeral, but not 
addressing the mourners separately, 
dwelling upon the special loss each 
may feel, or harrowing up the feelings 
by details of words and acts of the dead. 
The occasion suggests such topics as 


death, life, the future, immortality, the 


mission of sorrow, and how to meet it.. 
If one can talk easily and sympathet- 
ically, itis a great gift; but, unless in 
church, written words should not be 
spoken. We should avoid references 
to the creed of the dead, and not seem ° 
to be advocating the doctrines of our 
sect. A pastor, apt at attending funeral 
services, has a wondewful gift for doing 
good. Liberal ministers attend more 
funerals than others. I have attended 
four and was asked to attend a fifth, 
within a few weeks, none of which 
were my own people. 
gs A. Jupson RICH. 


“THE RELIGION OF NATURE. ” 


Emerson’s gospel -is the religion of 
nature,—a limited gospel, but a verita- 
ble glad tidings for our age of nature- 
study, with its blind fear that there is 
therein no place left for worship and 
for awe, for peace of faith and joy of 
hope. It seems to me most natural that 
Emerson should pass away close after 
Darwin. They were really linked to- 
gether as typical men of our age;the 
one representing the researches of the 
Understanding into nature, the other 
the visions of the Reason through nat- 
ure. Darwin creates. an epoch in 
knowledge, and reconstructs the globe. 
Emerson teads up the new knowledge 
into a new faith, and spheres the larger 
earth within vaster heavens. Darwin is 
the accoucheur of a new order of 
thought, which in Emerson finds its 
voice :— 

An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light. 

The great Englishman, dying just 
as he had examined an_interest- 
ing. beetle, was not more truly a stud- 
ent of nature than was his fellow 
voyageur into the mysteries of the 
beyond. Emerson’s first notable essay 
was entitled “ Nature.” That title might 
stand over all his writings. Each air 
was a variation of one theme. Every 
topic was a phase of one subject. How 
he loved nature and lived in it, we have 
already seen. Thence he drew his in- 
spirations. His poems are songs, not 
of the salon, but of the field; and not of 
the “ asphodel meadows” about which 
he read, but of the daisy fields of Con- 
cord, where the rhodora blooms, * its 
own excuse for being,” where“ the bur- 
ly, dozing humble-bee drones,” and the 
winds sough through the “sacred pines.” 
Nature holds a fundamental position in 
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his thought. 


institutions, must root themselves in 
nature, and suck up their forces from 
it. Nature holds the truths it be- 
hooves us to know. 


Wordsworth. He is nature become 
self-conscious and thinking aloud.—/r. 


R. Heber Newton. 


MY NEED. 
Just as Thou see’st fit, Oh God! 
My pigmy deeds are blessed; 
Just as my own heart needs thy care 
Tis chastened or caressed. 
EUGENF ASHTON. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE, 

The impulse of spiritual life produces 
two results. First, it puts a man in the 
way of self-improvement. He begins 
to expand and advance. Love works 
more deeply in his heart; light shines 
more clearly in his intelligence; new 
power shows itself in his will; he be- 
comes more of a man and a better man 
—a higher order of being. Next, he 
begins to do the work of a god; he be- 
comes a working cause —a creator of 
good ; the impulse of spiritual life 
passes from him to others. This ex- 
plains Jesus, and gives the true idea of 
the Church. The best man, or the best 
company of men, takes a natural leader- 
ship, moves at the head of the column 
of progress, and produces a movement 
in the better direction. All wise and 
good people, of every age and land, be- 
come saviors, become the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world.— 
Charles G. Ames’s Year Look. 


Garrespondence, 
FROM ACROSS THE OCEAN. 


DEAR UNITY: 

Your new venture will, I am sure, 
be gratifying to many friends on this 
side of the Atlantic. On their behalf 
as well as my own | tender my congrat- 
ulations and wishes for success. 

Since | last wrote to you there has 
not been anything in your special line 
which calls for comment. I spoke of 
the proposed removal of Manchester 
New College to Oxford, which, save 
for the actual removal, may be regarded 
as un fait accompli. I also referred to 
the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln for 
ritualistic. practices: this is still going 
on, or rather the protest against the 
Archbishop’s jurisdiction is under con- 
sideration. 

One of the events of the past month 
has been the death of John Bright. 
The long illness which preceded the 
last scene to a large extent discounted 
the interest which the public felt in the 
passing away of this great man. Some 
of the most fulsome praise came from 
the men who have throughout his life 
done their utmost to vilify his motives 
and to oppose his efforts, This has 
arisen less from sympathy with the 
dead orator than from dislike for a: liv- 
ing statesman who was formerly John 
Bright’s colleague. ‘fhe political party 
with whom Bright had acted for many 
years had deeply regretted the estrange- 
ment that had taken place between 
them owing to a divergence of views 
over the Irish question, but all through 
the controversy John Bright has been 
severed in their thought from the other 
Liberal dissentients, and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that no unkind 
word was spoken of him. John 
Bright’s influence on social and political 
matters has been incalculable. Free 
Trade and Peace were the great causes 
with which his name will ever be iden- 
tified. Theologically he was some- 
what narrow, though some of his oldest 
friends were men who, in their own 
localities at any rate, were to be found 
worshiping in the little company of 
heretics that assemble in the Unitarian 
chapel. 

For some time past the health of Pro- 
fessor Huxley has preyented him from 
doing much in the way of writing. 
He has recently broken silence and 
there are no signs of loss of vigor in the 

professor. His articles in the /Vine- 


All knowledge must rear 
itself upon its basic facts. laws, beliefs, 


Therefore, he 
studied her with such patient, reverent 
care that he interpreted her as another 


teenth Century, particularly that on 
* Agnosticism,” have called forth some 
orthodox replies, and in this month’s 
number of the fortnightly that some- 
what showy controversialist, W. H. 
Mallock, takes up the cudgels in be- 
half of the older notions. ‘Those who 
recollect the controversy in which the 
professor and Mr. Gladstone took part, 
will not be surprised to hear that in 
this the professor has an advantage 
over his orthodox opponents, which he 
might not find in coming to close quar- 
ters with some who are not bound 
down with the bonds of tradition. 

There is a general tendency towards 
taking a larger interest in social ques- 
tions than in matters of mere theology. 
Even those who are the firmest be- 
lievers in the old creeds, are giving 
their attention more and more to the 
conditions of things in this life, and 
dwelling less upon the joys of a life to 
come. It is true that there has been, 
especially in rural districts, a great 
spread of sacerdotahism, but in the large 
towns where social problems press daily 
with increased insistence for solution, it 
is not the Priest or the Levite who are 
caining influence, but the Good Samar- 
itan, whatever his creed may be. 

There has been some attempt made 
to acclimatize in this country your U/nz- 
tartan Review. It has not proved suc- 
cessful, and for your sake as well as 
our own I cannot regret it. [am afraid 
it would only have resulted in convert- 
ing it into. a sort of JZheological 
Review, which, like its successor the 
Modern Review, simply died of dull- 
ness. I heard a preacher say last Sun- 
day that when a paper or the pulpit 
ceased to be interesting, its influence 
was gone. Neither of the two reviews 
I have named ever awakened much in- 
terest, and few lamented their decease. 

Henry George is over here now on a 
lecturing tour. There can be no doubt 
that there has been a considerable ad- 
vance in men’s minds toward the opin- 
ions he advocates. Men of position are 
now presiding at his meetings who, 
when he first came over here, held aloof 
from him. But I fancy that it will be 
along time before Land Nationaliza- 
tion is accomplished in England, though 
the tendency of things is paving the 
way for it. | | 

I hear that Ethical Societies are 
spreading in this country. There is 
that over which Dr. Coit presides, there 
is one having its headquarters at ‘Toyn- 
bee Hall, and another at Essex Hall. 
In addition there is one in connection 
with each of the Universities, and now 
I hear of a Nonconformist Ethical So: 
ciety. I do not understand that either 
of those at the Universities is opposed 
to religion; I believe they want to 
make religion more ethical. In this 
month’s Fortnightly there is an ad- 
dress given to the Ethical Society of 
Cambridge by the author of “ &cce 
Flomo.” Professor Seeley describes 
the Christian church as’ having been 
“for nearly two thousand years the 
greatest Ethical Society of the world,” 
and maintains that “it would be arro- 
gant, and at the same time it would be 
suicidal, for those societies to hold them- 
selves aloof from the Christianity of 
the country.” The persons attending 
these societies are no doubt few in 
number, though they are _ probably 
larger than that Positivist Society into 
which Jowett strayed one day, and 
where, he said, he found *“ Three Per- 


sons and no God,” B. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


WE po not avoid mystery by pro- 
fessing .nescience of the Infinite Being. 
Weare, at any rate, in the world and 
the universe. One or the other is self- 
existent—either the universe or God. 
It is not personality, but self-existence 
that is at the core of the philosophical 


difficulty. Wemay be certain 
“ Tf there had e’er been nought, 
Then nought hadgever been,” 


We simply have the choice of “ God 
or atoms” for the beginning. As to 
this, the present admission of science is, 
that “ matter is force and force ismind.” 
— Fames Morris Whiton in Twentieth 
Century. : 


Shurch-Door Pulpit, 


Any church may secure the publication of an 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, 


THE GOD OF SCIENCE. 


A LECTURE BY FRANCIS  E. ABBOT, DELIV- 
ERED IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, 
FEBRUARY II, 1572. 

A year ago I had the honor to read 
in this Course* a lecture on “ The In- 
tuitional and Scientific Schools of Free 
Religion.” Its main purpose was to 
point out the failure of what might be 
described as the mtuitional philosophy 
of religion, and to show that modern 
religion must, so far as its intellectual 
method is concerned, frankly plant 
itself on the basis of modern science. 
It would have been going out of my 
path to criticise the principles of in- 
tuitionalism in their metaphysical or 
rather psychological aspect, which could 
not have been done without discussing 
at great length questions usually con- 
sidered to be of a very arid and tedious 
nature. I was obliged to limit myself 
toa more practical treatment of the 
subject, and to deal with issues less 
abstract. But that the problems of 
God and Immortality have received no 
accepted solution by the method of. in- 
tuition,and that they still await solution 
by the method of science, were points 
that | endeavored to make especially 
prominent and clear. The present lec- 
ture is in some sort a continuation of 
the former one; and it will be my ob- 
ject to contribute something towards 
an answer of the question— W hat 
does science teach about God? ” 

‘SCIENCE HAS NO GOD.” 


The first thought, perhaps, that may 
occur to you in connection with this 
question may be that science teaches 
nothing whatever about God. Scores 
of scientific men and hundreds of dab- 


blers in science will vehemently assert. 


this. Multitudes of Christian clergy- 
men will echo the assertion, and add 
that the Divine light shines only from 
the sacred pages of the Bible. I do 
not at all dispute the truth of these as- 
sertions, taken in the sense in’ which 
they are made. If there is no God but 
that preached in the majority of Chris- 
tian pulpits even at the present day, I 
admit unreservedly at the outset that 


science knows nothing, and will 
know nothing, of any- such God 
as that. Thousands affirm hin, 
believing themselves to be theists. 


Other thousands deny him, believing 
themselves to be atheists. But in all 
ages and lands there®have been men 
whose ideas of God have been as high 
above the popular ideas of him as the 
Alps are high above thie flats of France. 
Socrates, you remember, was arraigned 
before the Athenian dikasts for atheism, 
but he replied :—“ Should I by my en- 
treaties persuade or force you to break 
your oath of impartiality, I should 
teach you to believe there are no gods, 
and, even while making my defence, 
should accuse myself of not believing 
in the gods. But this is far from the 
truth, for I believe, O Athermians, as 
none of my accusers believes.” Phil- 
osophy has long cherished thoughts 
about the Divine by the side of which’ 
the teachings of Christian theology 
stand no higher than the barbarian no- 
tions of which Sir John Lubbock gives 
an account:—“ When Burton spoke to 
the Eastern Negroes about the Deity, 
they eagerly asked where he was to be 
found, in order that they might kill 
him; for they said, ‘ Who but he lays 
waste our homes, and kills our wives 
and cattle?’ . . . .Anold woman, 
belonging to that Arab tribe |Eesa,]| 
having a toothache, offered up the fol- 
lowing prayer: ‘Oh, Allah, may thy 
teeth ache like mine!’ Oh, Allah, 
may thy gums be as sore as mine!’” 
[Zhe Origin of Civilization, p. 131.| 

When, therefore, narrow - minded 
people blame me for using the word 
God in a higher than the popular sense, 
and attribute it to an unworthy desire 


*The ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon Lectures.”’ 


found 


of evading the reproach of atheism, I 
reply that I judge it right to let the 
great philosophical believers of all ages 
define it for me, rather than the little 
clerical believers of the day,—just as I 
let the great savans define the meaning 
ef the word saz, rather than the ignor- 
ant people who know nothing of the 
revelations of science concerning its 
true physical nature. If the word God 


represented to my thought nothing that 


is really existent, I would discard it; 
and if the word saz represented nothing 
that is really existent, | would discard 
italso, But so long as both words 
stand for what I believe to be great and 
glorious realities, I must retain them 
both, and not permit the ignorance of 
the many to extinguish the knowledge 


of the few. 


Scientific men, it is true, are very shy 


of the word God, and usually turn it 


over to the Church as exclusively 
ecclesiastical property. The church 
has so long claimed a monopoly of re- 
ligious ideas, and made such a bad use 
of them too, that scientific men have 
hitherto been nearly unanimous in de- 
claring that they find no place in sci- 
ence. When, therefore, I speak of 
“the God of science,’ I would be un- 
derstood distinctly as not meaning “ the 
God of scientific men.” Each of these 
mist speak for himself, or, if he prefers, 
keep silence for himself. I intend only 
to draw forth from the great treasury 
of scientific truth a few gold coins 
which have been strangely mistaken 
for copper—to show, if I can, that sci- 
ence itself has already made discover- 
ics Which possess an unadmitted relig- 
ious value, and to point out that the 
present tendencies of science are in the 
direction, not of atheism, but of an en- 
lightened theism. 


laws 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, 


In that singular compound of pomp- 


ous pedantry, whimsical and _ erratic 


speculation, and genuine philosophical 
genius, the “ Primary Synopsis of Uni- 
versology,’ by Stephen Pearl An 
drews, which claims to have discovered 
the universal philosophy of science, 
Prof. Agassiz is quoted as using the 
following language: 


“T believe in the existence, in the nature of 
things, of justsuch a science as you claim to 
have discovered; and in this | differ from 
most scientific men, who seem as yet to have 
no conception of Unity of Law, and who 
would therefore regard your whole pretension 
as Utopian. Farther than this, I believe that 
we are, just in this age, on the ‘verge of mak- 
ing the discovery; and that somebody will 
make it. Whether you have it or not, I am of 
course unable to say. The presumption is 
strongly against any individual claimant. 

Indeed, I doubt whether, if you have 
all you claim, the scientific men, so-called,will 
be the first to appreciate it. We are, he ad- 
ded,all tnfense specialists ; and when the Unitary 
Science comes in the world, it will be some- 
thing so entirely aside from our fixed habits 
of thought, that I think it will find its first ap- 
preciators, probably, among men of enlarged 
and general culture, rather than among spec- 
ialists in science.” 

There is, I believe, in these words of 
Prof, Agassiz, the true spirit of proph- 
ecy. Out of science itself must be de- 
veloped the philosophy of the future; 
and not only do I agree with him in 
thinking that its first apprectators will 
be found outside of the circle of scien- 
tific specialists, but I further think that 
its authors will be also found outside 
that circle. No thorough specialist fits 
himself for taking comprehensive and 
genuinely philosophical views of science. 
But the world for half a century has 
been groping blindly to find this greatly 
needed Philosophy of Science. Au- 
guste Comte believed that he had found 
it. Herbert Spencer believes that he 
has found it. Stephen Pearl Andrews 
(last and least) believes that he has 
it. All are mistaken. That 
philosophy has not yetcome. But when 
it comes, as come it must and will, it 
will embrace the totality of all known 
facts in the unity of an intelligible sys- 
tem, doing exact justice to each and ig- 
noring none, organizing the sciences as 
one harmonious whole, and including 
under a single yet complex method all 
departments of human thought. When 
it comes, it will create sooner or later 
throughout the civilized world a unity 
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of intellectual convictions which has 
never yet been paralleled, even in the 
boasted “Ages of Faith,”’—not, of 
course, a unity of all opinions, but a 
unity of fundamental principles and 
methods of thinking. And when it 
comes,—a Philosophy of Science whose 
basis shall be solid truth and whose law 
shall be unfettered reason,—then | most 
profoundly believe, will the enlightened 
idea of God be so firmly fixed in the 
human mind that Christianity and athe- 
ism shall become alike mere traditions 
of the past. By this I mean that, if I 
misread not the signs of the times, and 
above all the signs of science itself, the 
Christian religion, all other special his- 
toric religions, and the various forms 
of atheism which these have polarized 
into existence, will be all educated by 
ever advancing and enlarging science 
into an interpretation of NATURE 
which shall do it equal justice both in 
spiritual and its physical aspects. 


THE METHOD OF SCIENCE, 


But this philosophy, based on_ all 
known truth and vital enough to assim- 
ilate all truth that shall from time to 
time be discovered, must be dominated 
by a single method. What is wanted 
is not the discovery of a new method, 
but the expansion and universal accep- 
tance of the method already crowned 
with such magnificent and triumphant 
laurels —the method of science itself. 
Observation and experiment, induction 
and deduction,—the recognition of all 
facts, inward and outward, and the ap- 
plication of every mental faculty to in- 
terpret them and discover all their bear- 
ings,—this is the method, already or- 
ganized and of unquestioned authority 
in physical investigations, which is des- 
tined to become supreme also in every 
province of human thinking, The 
conquest of one dogmatic system by 
another is of trivial consequence; the 
pathway of philosophy is white with 
the bleaching bones of such systems. 
But the establishment of anew method 
is of vast moment, for it means the de- 
termination of a new road for the hu- 
man mind. 


We are now in the midst of a great 
conflict of methods. The “ transition- 
al period” of which we hear so imuch 
vague and vaporous talk (nobody seems 
to know from what or fo what we are 
passing) is in fact the period of struggle 
between the old method of Christian- 
ity and the new method of science. 
Dogmatic authority, the Divine revela- 
tion of truth which must be accepted 
without doubt or question as the Di- 
vinely authorized basis of belief,—that 
is the old method once supremethrough- 
out Christendom in the “ Ages: of 
Faith;” and it still holds sway to a 
ereater or less extent throughout the 
On the other 
hand is the new scientific method, only 
two or three centuries old,which submits 
every fact and every theory to the se- 
verest tests, first objectively by expe- 
rience, and then subjectively by reason; 
and this new method is daily gaining 
ground upon the other. Nearly every 
great conflict of ideas in modern times, 
I care not how disguised by superficial 
issues, can be shown by thorough anal- 
ysis to be the same eternal conflict of 
these two principles,<-Authority or the 
Christian method, and Reason or the 
scientific method. The substitution of 
the latter for the former is the great 
reform now going on, and not to be 
completed until the last trace of dog- 
matism is wiped out from the human 
mind, 

THE HALF-WAY HOUSE OF INTUITIONALISM. 

The intuitional philosophy, which as- 
sumes God as a given fact, an original 
datum, a first principle from which all 
religion is a deduction, marks the bor- 
der-land between these two conflicting 
methods. It is the last refuge of dog- 
matism. Granted its one premise, in- 
tuitionalism obeys in all else the scien- 
tific method, or professes to. Bat this 
premise must not be questioned. If 
this is overthrown, it sees no escape 
from atheism. The being of God must 
be guaranteed to it by an immediate 
revelation, differing in kind not at all 


. 


from the revelation claimed by the 
Church. The only difference is that 
this one, fundamental revelation is inte- 
rior, made to the private soul by a tran- 
scendent or supernatural experience, 
rather than exterior, made to the whole 
world by a_ supernatural — revealer. 
Thus the intuitional philosophy retains 
the Christian method in establishing its 
one great premise, and adopts the sci- 
entific method in all other respects. It 
is thus “a house divided against itself,” 
and it must fall, That I am not unfair 
in this criticism, will be apparent to any 
one who reads carefully the remarkable 
article on “ Theism—Desiderata in the 
Theistic Argument,” contained in the 
British Quarterly Review for July 
last. I will quote some passages from 
this article, which I regard as the ablest 
and most philosophical defence of the 
intuitional philosophy that I have ever 
read :— 


“ Finally, there is the argument which,when 

philosophically unfolded, is the only unassail- 
able stronghold of theism, its impregnable 
fortress, that of zuturtion, It is simply 
the utterance or attestation of the soul in the 
presence of the Object which it does not so 
much discover by searching, as apprehend tn 
the act of revecling itself. It is not an 
argument, an inference, a conclusion. -It is 
an attestation, the glimpse of a reality which is 
apprehended by the instinct of the worshiper, 
and through the poet’s vision as much as by 
the gaze of the speculative reason. The 
object of which we are in search is not a 
blank, colorless abstraction, or necessary en- 
‘tity. Suppose that a supreme existence were 
demonstrable, that bare entity is not the God 
of theism, the infinite Intelligence and Per- 
sonality, of whose existence the human spirit 
desires some assurance, if it can be had. 
It [the condemned teleological argument] can 
never assure us that those traces of intelll- 
gence to which it invites our study proceeded 
from a constructive mind detached from the 
universe. |In this expression the old Christian 
idea of a God outside of or above Nature is 
clearly assumed, without which, indeed, there 
could be no idea of intuiting him as an isola- 
lated “object.”]_ . For the theist merely 
to proclaim, as an ultimate fact, that the hu- 
man soul has an intuition of God, that we are 
endowed with a faculty of apprehension of 
which the correlative object is divine, will 
carry no conviction to the atheist. Suppose 
that he replies, ‘ This intuition may be valid 
evidence for you, but I have no such irrepres- 
sible instinct; I see no evidence of innate ideas 
in the soul, or of a substance underneath the 
phenomena of Nature of which we can have 
any adequate knowledge ;’ we may close the ar- 
gument by simple re-assertion, and vindicate our 
procedure on the ground that in the region of 
first principles there can be no farther proof. 
: The very existence of the intuition 
of which we. speak is itself a revelation, 
because pointing to a Revealer within or be- 
hind itself. This, then, is the main 
characteristic of the theisticintuition. It pro- 
claims a supreme Existence without and beyond 
the mind, which it apprehends in the act of re- 
vealing’ itself. The intuitionalist, on 
the other hand, perceives that a revelation has 
been made to him, descending as through an 
opened cloud, which closes again. pty 
His knowledge is due not to the penetration 
of his own finite spirit, but to the condescen- 
sion of the infinite. But we admit that this 
intuition is not naturally luminous. aa 
When not lit up by light strictly sapra- 
natural,— because emenating from the _ ob- 
ject it discerns,—it is dull and lustreless. 
ee It will be found that all who deny 
the validity of our intuition either limit us to 
the knowledge of . phenomena, or, while ad- 
mitting that we have a certain knowledge of 
finite substance, adopt the cold theory of ne- 
science. 
ignorance of the grounds of scientific theism: } 
ig The assertion, therefore, that Na- 
ture, of which the physical sciences are the 
interpretation, does not reveal God by its phe- 
nomena, is as strongly asserted by the [intut- 
tional] theist as by the positivist. -«. The 
God of [intuitional] theism is no inference 
from phenomena, but, if we may so_speak, 
a postulate of intuition,” 

On these passages, I wish only to say 
here that I object.chiefly to the method 
they illustrate, as entirely irreconcilable 
with the method of science. The 
writer has no conception of scientific 
theism. For one,I frankly admit that 
I have no such intuition as he (or she?) 
describes, as the subjective revelation of 
a supernatural object; yet I should be 
loth to possess a feebler religious senti- 
ment. The difference, I think, lies in 
the intellectual analysis and interpreta- 
tion of experiences by no menns mo- 
nopolized by intuitionalists, who usual- 
ly express great respect for science, yet 
seem to feel that it would be a degrada- 
tion to rest their belief in God on a 
scientific basis. They disparage “ ob- 
servation,” forgetting that intuition is 
itself only another name for “ observa- 


[This is untrue, and shows a total 


tion,” and that, if they have an intui- 
tion of God, they must “ observe ” him, 
But a God that can be “ observed,” or 
(if the word is preferred) intuited, as an 
“ object,” must be an object of sense,— 
the internal sense, it is true, but none- 
the less of sense. In what respect is 
the internal sense, or the supposed in- 
tuitive faculty, superior in dignity to 
he external senses or common percep- 
tive faculties? If God is an “ object ” 
of intuition, he is by that very fact an 
object of sense. The. special intuitive 
faculty, admitting it to exist, is of a 
lower grade than the rational faculty 
by which scientific theism believes it- 
self to know God. To me it seemsa 
mere species of idolatry to worship a 
God that can be the “ object” of any 
directly perceptive or sensuous faculty, 
whether dignified by the name of “in- 
tuition ” or disparaged by the name of 
“ observation ”—both names really sig- 
nifying the same thing. The under- 
standing is decried by intuitionalism as 
lower than the reason: but intuiti- 
onalism reduces the reason to the level 
of a passively receptive faculty, a mere 
capacity of receiving sensious impres- 
sions, and thus puts it far beneath the 


understanding, which is the active fac- 


ulty of intellectual comprehension, the 
manifestation of mental vitality, the 
power of pure thought. I regard it as 
a nobler thing to comprehend than 
simply to behold,—a higher act to ex- 
ercise the pure intellect than to receive 
impressions by any intuitive faculty, 
whether of outward or inward sense. 
Is it possible that intuitionalism suf- 
fers itself to fall into the perilous vani- 
ty which seems always to accompany 
the conceit of special private revela- 
tions? Not always, at least. But there 
is danger of it. The method is bad, 
radically bad; and it marksthe confusion 
which now prevails between the Chris- 
tian and the scientific method. Revela- 
tion has not yet given place to reason, but 
in intuitionalism it has concluded atem- 
porary compromise. In the end, how- 
ever, this half-way house between the 
Christian method of supernatural rev- 
elation, and the scientific method of 
natural reason will be deserted, and 
stand only asa monument of half-de- 
veloped thought. I feel more and 
more convinced that modern religion 
must, with a courageous faith, throw 
itself into the arms of science. In fact, 
science itself is meeting religion half 
way, by the confession of some of its 
most distinguished promoters. 
instance, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, re- 
ferring to certain organic characteristics 
which he holds could not have been 
produced by natural selection, and 
which he thinks point to“ the action of 
mind” among the forces which have 
produced them, says:—“I would fur 
ther remark that this inquiry is as 
thoroughly scientific and legitimate as 
that into the origin of species itself. It 
is an attempt to solve the inverse prob- 
lem, to deduce’ the existence of a new 
power of a definite character, in order 
to account for facts which according to 
the theory of Natural Selection ought 
not tohappen. Such problems are well 
known toscience, and the search after 
their solution has often led to the most 
brilliant results. In the case of man 
there are. facts of the nature above al- 
luded to; and, in calling attention—to 


them and in inferring a cause for. 


them, I }elieve that I am as strictly 
within the bounds of scientific investi- 
gation as I have been in any other por- 
tion of my work.” [Contributions to 
the Theory of Natural Selection, p. 
335, Compare preface, p. viii.]. 

ithout expressing an opinion on 
the particular cases referred to, I 
fully believe that Mr. Wallace rightly 
includes such problems within the legit- 
imate domain of scientific inquiry; and 
I rejoice in the fact. So also Prof. 
Huxly, in his admirable little work just 
reprinted by Appleton & Co. with the 
title “ More Criticisms on Darwin, 
and Administrative Nihilism,” says:— 
By science, I understand all knowledge 
which rests upon evidence and reason- 
ing of a like character to that which 


claims our assent te ordinary scientific 


For 


propositions. And if any one is able to 
make good the assertion that his theol- 
ogy rests upon valid evidence and 
sound reasoning, then it appears to me 
that such theology will take its place as 
a part of science.” [p.25.| If faith in 
God is good for anything,—f it is based 
on ¢ruth.—I fear no harm to it from the 
broad daylight of science. But if, like 
the owl, it is a night-bird, and can 
thrive only in the gloom of a mystery 
that science cannot penetrate, then | 
want none of it. “ The prayer of Ajax 
was for light.” I know no better prayer. 


NATURE AND SUPERNATURE., 


Inquiring, then, what is the first great 
result of the scientific method as applied 
to the idea of God, I think we shall 
find that the old distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, be- 
tween Nature and Supernature (if | 
may use the word), which has been 
plowed so deeply into Christian 
thought, is fading into indistinctness, 
and will ultimately disappear. The 
old abhorrence of matter which once 
made men even ashamed of having 
bodies, and created so profound a con- 
tempt for the whole material universe 
that it was counted blasphemy to at- 
tribute to God any immediate control 
of it; was the true root out of which 
this distinction grew. Nature was held 
to be matter, and matter was held to 
be undivine— or, as the phrases were, 
“inert,” “brute,” and “dead.” This 
debased conception of matter, though 
us hed to extravagant lengths by 
Christian theology, is not confined to 
it. Even Plato, the “ greatest of the 
Greeks,” made it part of his philoso- 
phy: * Those, therefore, who say that 
Plato thought that * Evil was inherent 
in matter,’ though expressing them- 
selves loosely, express themselves on 
the whole correctly. Matter was the 
great Necessity which Intelligence fash- 
ioned. Because it was Necessity and 
unintelligent, it was Evil, for Intelli- 
gence alone can be good.” [Lewes’ 
flistory of Philosophy, 1, 262.| So also 
Plutarch: “ Matter is that first being 
which is substrate for generation, cor- 
ruption, and all other alterations.” 
| Plutarch’s Morals, III, 122.] But 
the dynamical theory of matter, which 
reduces all material properties (exten- 
sion alone excepted) to manifestations of 
force, dissipates the crude notion that 
matter is “imert” or “brute” or 
“dead.” Difficult as it is to arrive at 
any exact definition of matter, the 
belief that it is the source of all evil 
holds no place in modern thinking; and 
the decay of this superstition is the de- 
cay of the ancient distinction between 
Nature and Supernature. The tenden- 
cy of science is wholly in the direction 
of that conception of Nature which 
identifies it with a// that ts real; and 
if God is real, he can no longer be re- 
garded as a reality outside of or above 
Nature. ‘This I believe to be the nec- 
essary, though not as yet universally 
accepted, conclusion to which the 
growth of science is leading the human 
mind. I have been especially struck 
with this fact inqeading Prof. Haec- 
kel’s recent and most masterly work, the 
* Natiirliche Schépfungsgeschichte.” In 
this the protest is strong and pronounced 
against the idea of a “ personal ” (i. e. 
a supernatural) Creator or God; yet I 
find very little really 7 conflict with 
the idea of God to which I believe sci- 
ence is tending. Haeckel believes in 
the identity of all substance, advocates 
the doctrine of Monism, and declares 
himself willing to share the reproach of 
“ pantheism” with Bruno and Spinoza, 
Lessing and Goethe. He even advo- 
cates the idea of a “spiritualization of 
matter” [dze Beseelung der Materie}; 
and his work is a striking illustration 
of the modern reaction against all forms 
of supernaturalism. 

The best thought of to-day regards 
Nature as the All. There is nothing. 
outside of or above it, any more than 
there can be something outside of or 
above infinite Space. To insist that 
God is supernatural is to doom the idea 
of all Divine Being to a slow but inevi- 
table extinction. Such appears to me 


to be the irrepealable decree of modern 
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science. I accept the total abolition of 
the old dualism of Nature and Super- 
nature as the first step in the advance of 
mankind from the theological to the 
scientific idea of God. This radical 
revolution or “change of base ” in re- 
licious thinking is demanded by the 
substitution of the scientific for the 
Christian method. Its consequences 
must be indeed profound. But if any 
one declares that it is a suicidal step for 
religion to take,—that the abandonment 
of the distinction between Nature and 
Supernature is the death-warrant of all 
high faith in God,—I reply that it 1s a 
step from lower to higher thought, an 
advance from superstitious to educated 
faith. Not totakethis step isto ensure 
the triumph of atheism in the not dis- 
tant future. Such, at least, is my firm 
conviction. But even if I am mistaken 
in welcoming this step, I see no help 
for it. The educated world is actually 
taking it, and coming more and more 
to regard Nature as all in all—as con- 
taining within itself the totality of all 
being. Whether Iam able or not to 
perceive the ultimate results of this 
passage from the Christian to the scien- 
tific stand point, the passage ts inevitable ; 
and without taking council of fear 
whether the increase of human intelli- 
gence may not bring old truths into 
perpetual eclipse, I address myself to 
the nobler task of learning what new 
truths I can by this added light. 


THE TWO GREAT DISCOVERIES. 


The present age has witnessed the 
establishment of two great principles 
in scientific investigation,—the principle 
that, whenever force disappears in one 
form, its reappearance must be looked 
for in some other form,—and the _prin- 
ciple that, no matter what changes, or 
events, or developments take place in 
the universe,their causes must, be sought 
within Nature, and not outside of or 
above it. : 

The first of these principles is im- 
plied in the great discovery of the 
“conservation and_ correlation of 
forces,” or, as Hebert Spencer more 
aptly names it, the “persistence of 
force.” Through the labors of Rum- 
ford, Grove, Joule, Mayer, Helmholtz, 
Tyndall, Carpenter, and the other pow- 
erful minds whose combined genius has 
brought to light this grandest of all 
known laws of Nature, the great truth 
that the universe is a unit, long held by 
philosophy as a speculation, has been 
inductively established by science as a 
fact. Various as may be its manifesta- 
tions, there is but one Power in Nature, 
uncreatable and indestructible, omni- 
present, infinite, and eternal. Incapable 
of augmentation or diminution, appear- 
ing and disappearing and reappearing, 
itis the One in the Many, the Perma- 
nent in the Transient. Thus the old 
dream of a “creation ” either vanishes 
altogether or merges into the modern 
conception of endless metamorphosis 
of the uncreated; and the birth of Na- 
ture, celebrated in all cosmogonies as a 
momentary supernatural event, becomes 
in modern thought an eternal natural 
process. If thus the miraculous “ be- 
ginning of all things,” so much relied 
on asa pet proof. of the Deity, slips 
from the fingers of theology forever, 
none the less is the history of all things 
rescued from the contempt heaped upon 
it by those who see nothing divine in 
the common. Rash and eager theolo- 
gians, like James Martineau | /ssays, 
Philosophical and Theological, “ Na- 
ture and God,” 1866] and the writer in 
the Quarterly Review already quoted, 
have leaped to the conclusion that this 
one Energy pervading the universe is 


reducible to Will. But science dis- 
allows snch hasty reduction. The 
analogies of the human will, like 


arrows shot at the sun, fall back with- 
out reaching the mark. Nature refuses 
to lend herself to such anthropomorphic 
interpretations, and insists that the 
débris of the old supernaturalism’ shall 
not be emptied into her domain as into 
a vacant city-lot. Nevertheless, in this 
magnificent truth that the universe is a 
unit,—that Nature is the eternal self- 
expression of infinite and omnipresent 


Power,—I cannot but discern the first: 
grand element of that idea of God of 
which science shall yet be the architect. 

The other great principle I referred 
to is implied by the law of Evolution 
—more particularly the law of genea- 
logical descent which Mr. Darwin has 
shown to include, not only individuals, 
but also species. The nebular hypoth- 
esis of Laplace and the uniformitar- 
ian theory of Hutton were incomplete 
till supplemented by the Darwinian 
theory in biology. Sociology, history, 
ethics, philosophy, religion, all illustrate 
the same great law of evolution, as 
treated by all the best and latest writers; 
but the origin of species was the strong- 
hold of supernaturalism until Darwin 
and Wallace had scientifically formu- 
lated the law of Natural Selection. 
The luminous vindication of the unity 
and universality of natural law which 
science owes to their labors in a region 
previously haunted by the nocturnal 
depredators privileged to prey on the 
common sense of mankind, has been the 
heaviest blow struck of late years at 


the effete theology of the past. The 
philosophical and_ religious value 
of the Darwinian theory lies in 


this fact, that it throws the light of 
reason into a corner of science itself 
whither the bats and owls had betaken 
themselves, fancying it sacred to dark- 
ness forever. A brave flapping of 
wings and ruffling of plumage and 
blinding of eyes has there been, since 
the daylight streamed unexpectedly 
into that nook! Henceforth science 
shall shine there also, and the surprised 
marauders shall stand as stuffed speci- 
mens in some museum of extinct su- 
perstitions. -And no one shall mourn 
save those who believe that light -is ir- 
religious, and taxidermy a sacrilege. 

The law of evolution brings into 
harmony the facts which had been dis- 
rupted by the belief of miraculous in- 
terventions in the course of Nature. 
The creation of the universe, the cata- 
clysmal epochs of the earth’s history, 
the birth of new species, had been the 
strongholds of supernaturalism. Now 
they are all razed to the ground. Not 
only is unity of Power a fixed fact 
hereafter, but also unity of Law. In 
the favorite phrase of Alexander von 
Humboldt, universal nature is “ ein 
lebendiges Ganze”—“a living Whole.” 
That conception is the glory of science. 
It marks the triumph of intellect over 
its environment. It gives to human 
life a sublime ideal, and converts the 
Stoic’s grand aspiration of “ living ac- 
cording to Nature” into the highest 
law of civilized man. To bring human 
society and~ the human soul into unity 
with the great Whole of which these 
are parts becomes thus the chief end of 
the religion based on science; and 
when Bryant concludes his “ Forest 
Hymn ” with these elevated lines — 

af Be it ours to meditate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 

And to the beautiful order of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives,”— 
he expresses with great dignity and 
beauty the innermost spirit of the faith 
which, under the influence of science, 
is silently shaping itself in the heart of 
the modern world. ; 

THE FADING POLYTHEISM OF SCIENCE. 


From these two great discoveries, 
namely, the unity of all natural forces 
as varying manifestations of one infi- 
nite, omnipresent, and eternal Force, 
and the unity of all natural events as 
parts of a universal process of cosmical 
evolution, two great truths are deduci- 
ble which must powerfully affect the 


ence of the future. The first of these 
truths is that science is gradually pass- 
ing out of the polytheistic into the mon- 
otheistic stage. | 

The main thesis of Materialism is 
that all phenomena whatsoever, wheth- 
er in outward Nature or in the human 
consciousness, are explicable by the ul- 
timate “ properties of matter.” These 
properties are eternal and underived; 
they exist in and by themselves as in- 
separable from the various forms of 
matter; they constitute all that we 


know of matter, and must be accepted 


development of the philosophical sci- 


as ultimate facts, explaining everything 
else but remaining themselves unex- 
plained. ‘“Nftrogen, carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, sulphur, and _ phos- 


phorus,” says Moleschott ‘ possess 
their inherent qualities from eter- 
nity.” ‘Matter,’ says Dubois-Rey- 


mond, “is not a coach, to which you 
could fasten or from which you could 
remove forces as if they were horses. 
A particle of iron is, and remains the 
same, whether it crosses the horizon in 
the meteoric stone, rushes along in the 
wheel of the locomotive, or circulates 
in the blood-globule through the tem- 
ples of the poet. These qualities are 
eternal,inalienable and untransferable.” 
So Prof. Haeckel, of Jena, explains all 
phenomena as “the necessary conse- 
quence of active causes which inhere 
in the chemical combinations of matter 
itself and in itsphysical properties.” In 
a very remarkable lecture [translated in 


THE INDEX, Nos. 42 and 43], Prof. 


Hering, of Vienna, includes memory 


among the inherent properties of organ- 
ized matter, and refers to it the wonder- 
ful phenomena of the reproduction of 
parental forms; which, considering that 
memory is a purely intellectual function 
and cannot be classed among physical 
properties at all, is astrange begging of 
the question. His theory reminds me 
of the Swabhavika school of Buddhists, 
one of whose opinions, according to 
Abel-Rémusat, is that “ matter is eter- 
nal as well as its properties, which pos- 
sess not only activity but intelligence.” 
[Mélanges Posthumes, p. 156.]- This 
conception of matter as the only sub- 
stance, and all natural forces as the 
mere properties or qualities of it, is the 
essence of Materialism in all its thor- 
ough-going forms. 

Nor is this conception of ultimate 
properties of matter confined to con- 
sistent adherents of the materialistic 
school. A semi-materialistic philoso- 
phy is indicated in what*has been until 
recently the prevalent opinion among 
English scientific men, namely, that 
the “Creator” imparted to matter at 
the “ creation ” allits present properties 
by means of which all natural phenom- 
ena are to be explained. Dr. Buck- 
land, for instance, speaks of “ the prop- 
erties adopted by the elements at the 
moment of their creation:” and the 
author of “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of the Creation” says:— The 
Eternal Sovereign arranges a solar or 
an astral system by dispositions impart- 
ed primordially to matter.” [p. 104 
and 106, eleventh edition. | | 

Now this reference of all events in 
Nature to the properties of matter as 
ultimate causes, constitutes what I might 
call the polytheism of science. It splits 
up primal Being into a multitude of in- 
dependent, though unintelligent powers, 
and attributes to their blind, hap-haz- 
ard conjunctions or collisions the pro- 
duction of the universe asit is. Between 
these various properties no relationship 
can be detected, because each is con- 
ceived to be an ultimate fact, isolated 
and unrelated. That carbon happens 
to have one set of properties, chlorine 
another, and so forth, cannot be ex- 
plained on this materialistic hypoth- 
esis; but by the properties as they exist 
must all facts be explained. The only 
fundamental difference I can discern be- 
tween this theory of the universe and 
that, for instance, of the Greek mythol- 
ogy, is that the latter makes the world 
ruled by a group of semi-intelligent 
powers, while the former makes the 
world ruled by a group of wholly unin- 
telligent powers. The contrast seems 
to be in favor of the Greek mythology. 


prejudice whatsoever; and against phil- 
esophical materialism itself I have no 
objections on moral grounds. — But 
against materialism as a philosophy of 
Nature I have the strongest objections, 
since it appears to me not to be a phil- 
osophy at all, but rather a degeneration 
of mythological religion. It is neither 
more nor less than polytheism in the 
only form possible in modern times. It 
renders impossible any high conception 
of the unity of the universe, any true 


appreciation of Humboldt’s “ living 


admit of more doubt.|] 


Against materialists as such I have no 


Whole,” any deep insight into the real 
drift and tendency of modern scientific 
thought. I expect to be bitterly as- 
sailed for saying this, and absurdly 
charged with all manner of assaults on 
materialists as men, although I respect 
them according to their individual char- 
acter, and have found them as noble as 
any other class; but none the less is it 
true that materialism, attributing all 
phenomena to disconnected properties 
of matter as ultimate causes, and mak- 
ing these the only gods it recognizes, 
is neither philosophy nor science, but 
rather a system of polytheism in which 
the deities have sunk into mere meta- 
physical entities or abstractions. | ob- 
ject to it only on intellectual grounds, 
as failing to satisfy the philosophical 
demand for unity. Instead of recog- 
nizing the One in the Many, it sees the 
Many alone, and therefore contents it- 
self with purely superficial explanations. 

THE NASCENT MONOTHEISM OF SCIENCE. 

Out of this bewildering and _ baffling 
confusion of independent, unrelated and 
ultimate properties of matters, which 
for long seemed the only alternative to 
Mosaic cosmogonies and: arbitrary sup- 
ernaturalisms, the great discovery of 
the persistence of force opened a 
door of escape. The frofperties of 


matter were metamorphosed into 
affections of matter, or “differ- 
ent modes of Motion,” as Grove 


called them, in 1542. All forces were 

resolved into one Force. A new view 

of matter itself was involved in this great 

change, which has been thus expressed 

by Alfred R. Wallace :—* It-is surely 

a great step in advance to get rid of the 

notion that matter is a thing of itself 

. . . that force or the forces of Nature 
are another thing, given or added to 
matter, or else its necessary properties 
and to be able to substitute 
the far simpler and more con- 

sistent belief that matter, as an entity 

distinct from force, does not exist.” 

| Natural Selection, p. 369. I omit 

some parts of this passage which may 

In the great 
principle of the conservation or per- 
sistence of force, and the consequent 
metamorphosis of the _ old-fashioned 
‘‘ properties of matter ” into “ modes of 
motion,” I believe that modern science 
has laid the foundation for a xatural 
idea of God. No longer will it be nec- 

essary to seek him outside of Nature, 

or above it; science itself, in this over- 

poweringly sublime conception of a un- 

itary Power commensurate with time 
and space, is becoming our guide to 
him. Henceforth the study of Nature 
in its entirety must be that “ searching 
of the scriptures ” from which so much 

has been hitherte hoped in vain. A 
principle of unity nas been discovered 
that links the pebble at your feet to the 
remotest nebula of the galaxy, and the 
beating of the human heart to the 
twinklings ofthe stars. 1am very far 
from saying that the simple unity of 
force throughout the universe is enough 
to constitute the idea of God. But this 
I do say, that the discovery of this unity 
has first made possible the development 
of a monotheism based exclusively on 
scientific grounds. I cannot follow 

even so cautious a thinker as Dr. Car- 
penter when he says that the “sense of 
effort” is the “form of Force which 
may be taken as the type of all the 
rest;” for I hesitate to push human 
analogies too confidently. It is easy to 
frame plausible theories, but harder to 
discover truth. I can only say now 

that the great discovery of the unity of 
all forces as modes of one Force sweeps 
away the foundation of materialistic 
polytheism, and points the deeper scien- 
tific thought of the age in the direction 
of monotheism. 

THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF NATURE. 


From the second great discovery of 
modern science to which I referred, that _ 
of the law of evolution, it appears that, 
at least so far as it lies open to human 
eyes, the history of the universe is a 
connected whole. The course of events 
is not an endless repetition, the tiresome 
and everlasting spinning of a top about 
its own axis. Studied by intelligence, 


Nature becomes intelligible, From the 
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fiery chaos of the limitless nebulosity, 
beyond which science cannot penetrate, 
to the cosmos of universal beauty and 
use which surrounds us, there has been 
an orderly and gradual progression. It 
is as if there had been in the whole 
process a regular march of thought— 
the development of a universal idea. I 
say as if; for it would be unbecoming 
to say more, however strong may be 
my own assurance that the appearance 
is areality. Supposing that Mind had 
forecast the history of Nature with the 
intent to bring about the present order 
of things, it is impossible to conceive a 
more magnificently successful execu- 
tion of the plan. It may be impossible 
to demonstrate this; but he would be 
as rash a man as king Alphonso of 
Castile who should fancy that he could 
have designed a grander or more ad- 
mirable fulfillment of the purpose to 
evolve a universe. I think it to be in 
harmony with a rigidly scientific 
method to attribute the existent result 
to the only cause that will really ex- 
plain it—namely, the ever-present ac- 
tivity of Mind. How the one Force 
of the universe should have pursued 
the pathway of evolution through the 


lapse of millions of ages, leaving traces. 


so legible by intelligence to-day, unless 
from beginning to end the whole pro- 
cess had been dominated by Inteiligence 
itself, it passes my ingenuity even to 
conjecture. ‘To say that it must have 
been as it fas been, is to evade, not 
answer, the question. The question 
may be indeed unanswerable; yet when 
an answer lies ready to our hand,—an 
answer which, if accepted, would illu- 
minate so much that is dark,—it de- 
serves at least the most respectful con- 
sideration from science itself. I ask no 
concession to sentiment, which should 
follow, not lead; for every mind of 
virile power must acquiesce in_ the 
treatment of purely intellectual 
problems by purely _ intellectual 
methods. But viewing the universe as 
the result of a process of evolution 
stretching back into eternity, and _find- 
ing this process grow daily more and 
more intelligible, I believe that science 
will sooner or later recognize the fact 
that, in the nature of things, no_ better 
proof of the intelligence of the cause 
could be conceived than the intelligi- 
bility of the effect. The more law 
science discovers in Nature, and the 
more clearly it perceives the tendency 
of all. natural law to ultimate in a 
higher evolution of the universe, so 
much the stronger must this proof be- 
come. Every new adaptation that is 
brought to light strengthens the argu- 
ment; and when the last seeming an- 
omaly shall have been resolved into 
harmony with the great whole, the 
argument will have become demonstra- 
tion. 

Moreover, sosure has modern science 
become that the system of Nature as a 
whole is thoroughly intelligible that 
conspicuous instances can be cited in 
which pure a priori deduction has led 
to the discovery of facts previously un- 
observed. When, for instance, from 
the general analogies of the mammal- 
ian skeleton, Goethe inferred that the 
intermaxillary bone must exist in man 
as well as in the brutes, and found his 
anticipations verified by the fact; or 
when, from the law of gravitation and 
the perturbations of Uranus, Leverrier 
inferred the existence of an undiscoy- 
ered planet, and directed the telescope 
of Galle towards the very spot in the 
heavens where it was found; or when 
Sir William R. Hamilton, from the 
mathematical consequences of the un- 
dulatory theory of light, inferred the 
existence, at four points, of luminous 
conical envelopes whenever light is 
transmitted through crystals having two 


optic axes, and thus led Dr. Lloyd to 


the discovery of conical refraction,—in 
all these cases the intelligibility of Na- 
ture was assumed and experimentally 
proved, That is, admitting that genu- 
ine facts are taken for premises, it is to 
be anticipated that the deductions of 
pure reason will be borne out by ex- 
perience, even in hitherto unexplored 
regions of natural phenomena. Science 


will not always be blind to the enor- 
mous theistic value of such a principle 
as this. It shows that the laws of 
thought are also laws of being,—that 
Nature 1s intelligible because it is itself 
intelligence,—that man can compre- 
hend the universe because both he and 
it are equally permeated by immanent 
mind, ‘The moment that science fairly 
fronts the great problems of religious 
thought, which will never be solved 
again to human belief, until science 
solves them, the unspeakable import- 
ance of such cases as I have cited will 
be duly recognized. 
TELEOLOGY. 


If what I have been saying is of real 
value, it will appear that the two great 
discoveries of modern science, the con- 
servation of force and the law of evo- 
lution, must eventually give to it a vast 
impulse in the direction of religious in- 
quiry. The one establishes the unity 
of the universe in respect to Force; 
the other establishes the unity of the 
universe in respect to Law. One Force 
rules throughout Space; one Law rules 
throughout Time; and the Force and 
the Law are themselves explicable as 
one only as Mind, To this conclusion | 
believe that modern science is cautiously 


but surely approaching. 


But I shall be met at once with the 
rebuff that these two discoveries, and 
especially the evolutional theory as ap- 
plied to biology, have forever disposed 
of the old argument from design. 
Prof. Huxley, in his “ Lay Sermons” 
[pp- 301-304], argues that “ teleology, 
as commonly understood, had_ received 
its death-blow at Mr, Darwin’s hands, 
I admit it; for the argument from de- 
sign is usually limited to the special 
adaptations of organ to function, for 
which a non-teleological cause is found 
in the law of Natural Selection. But 
the adaptation of the universal environ- 
ment to the evolution of universal or- 
ganic life admits of no such explana- 
tion. No cause has ever been assigned 
why the net result of all events taken 
as a whole should be what it is—— why 
all influences should so wonderfully 
conspire to develop a cosmos out of 
chaos, and a magnificent fauna and flora 
out of protoplasmic sameness,— why 
the system of Nature should work 
thus undeviatingly in one continuous 
direction. If it is said that this must 
have been, and could not have been 
otherwise, | reply that this mzst is the 
very thing to be explained. Nature 
might have been forever, for aught we 
know, a huge seething caldron of war- 
ring elements, tending to no peace and 
productive of no result. Why must it 
have been what it is rather than that? 
Scientific men cheat themselves if they 
swallow that must as an antidote to the 
discomfort of puzzling queries. The 
queries cannot thus be quieted. There 
is a large teleology not mousing about in 
petty details nor aiming to prove God 
piece-meal, but sweeping over the 
whole field of thought, which finds an 
answer to those queries in the idea of 
Infinite Mind. Ina later paper quoted 
by St. George Mivart [Genesis of Spe- 
cies, p. 273], Prof. Huxley himself says: 
—‘ It is necessary to remark that there 
is a wider teleology which is not touch- 
ed by the law of evolution, but is actu- 
ally based upon the fundamental prop- 
osition of evolution. . . . . The 
teleological and the mechanical views 
of Nature are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive; on the contrary, the more 
purely a mechanist the speculator is, the 
more firmly does he assume a primor- 
dial molecular arrangement, of wlhiich 
all the phenomena of the universe are 
the consequence; and the more com- 
pletely is he at the mercy of the tele- 
ologist, who can always defy him to 


disprove that this primordial molecular 


arrangement was not intended to evolve 
the phenomena of the universe.” The 
larger teleology, however, in which I 
believe, has nothing to do with “ prim- 
ordial arrangements of matter,” and 
rests on Synamioat rather than on me- 
chanical conceptions. If the mechan- 
ist assumes “ primordial arrangements,” 
he occupies what the Germans call a 
“ conquered stand-point,” The teleol- 


ogy | would urge is the uzzty of plan 
which must result from wzzty of force 
and unity of law, if these two are made 
one in mind, and this urfity of plan I 
hold to be a far truer explanation of 
the evolution of an orderly universe out 
of chaotic nebula than the arbitrary 
must of the pure mechanist. 


NOT LESS BUT MORE THAN PERSON. 


The question may be put in your 
thought—“ Is this God of science, ad- 
mitting that science is indeed tending 
towards the recognitien of God, to be 
regarded as Person, or otherwise?” 

A difficult question. Yet the diffi- 
culty is chiefly one of language. I find 
the word person so differently used that 
it involves one in misapprehension 
either to affirm or deny that God is 
personal, For this reason I hesitate to 
use the word at all with reference to 
him. In a strictly philosophical use of 
it, or at least in my own use of it, I 
should answer the question affirma- 
tively; for I find the essence of person- 
ality, not in limitation, whether physi- 
cal or mental, but rather in intelligence. 
Dr. Mansel well says—* Personal, con- 
scious existence, limited though it be, 
is yet the noblest of all existences of 
which man can dream, for it is that by 
which all existence is revealed to him; 
it is grander than the grandest object 
which man can know, for it is that 
which knows,not that which is known.” 
[Limits of Religious Thought, p. 
104.| ¢ 

Yet if I am asked whether I believe 
in a Divine centre. of intelligence, I 
should answer zo. The intelligence of 
Nature cannot be centralized or local- 
ized; it is boundless. Jzfinite Alind 
and finite minds—1 would never lose 
sight of that vital distinction, nor suffer 
either term to elude my thought. If | 
read science aright, both terms are 
equally real; and to ignore either is to 
destroy the grand simplicity, the pro- 
found truthfulness, of the idea of God 


to which the world is tending. We: 


cannot rudely sever Man from Nature; 
for Man is a part of Nature, and all 
that isin him is in Nature too, It is 
not a rational question whether intelli- 
gence is found in Nature,—or  con- 
science, or love; for these are all in Man, 
and if Man is not in Nature, where is 
he? Butthe question is this—is all 
the intelligence in Nature concentrated 
in Man? There are many who affirm 
this; but I have tried to-day to show 
that science is learning to recognize a 
universal Intelligence in Nature of 
which the most resplendent souls of 
men are but tiny sparks. “All science,” 
says Baden Powell, “is but the partial 
reflection, in the ~eason of man, of the 
great all-pervading reason of the unt- 
verse. Andthusthe unity of science 
is the reflection of the unity of Nature, 
and of the unity of that supreme rea- 


son and intelligence which pervades 


and rules over Nature,and from whence 
all reason and all science is derived.” 
The All is conscious as the All; the 
part is conscious as the part; and be- 
tween the two exists the most real of 
all relations. It is to me no empty 
figure of speech to breathe the words 
“QO Thou!” 
they are launched forth into unrespon- 
sive vacuity. If it be truthful to say 
thou only to a person, then do I believe 
ina personal God. Yet the thought 
of personality is to me so inadequate 
that, I confess,the word grows distaste- 
ful to me as applied to him. The ut- 
most that we know of personal being 
is so trivial when we speak of Being 
itself, that I can find no statement so 
satisfying as this—Gop IS NOT LESss, 
BUT INFINITELY MORE, THAN PERSON. 

It is but just, when you hear one deny 
the personality. of God, to ask for which 
‘reason he denies it,—whether he be- 
lieves God to be lower, or higher, than 
himself. | 

To me the thought grows continu- 
ally richer. and more fruitful that the 
very highest manifestations of human- 
ity, even thought, conscience, will, and 
love itself, are to God what the merest 
muscular contractions or unconscious 
organic processes are to us,—that modes 


Nor can I believe that 


of being infinitely above these pertain 
to him. It was a great insight of 


Spinoza that thought and extension, 


the Divine attributes to which he re. 
duced all others known to man, shoul 
be reckoned as only two out of an in. 
finite number of attributes, otherwise 
unrevealed. Modes of being as much 
higher than thought or will or love as 
these are higher than the mere cohesion 


that holds the molecules of a stone to- - 


gether, must belong to the infinity of 
God. Yet these human powers must 
be, not reversed or extinguished} but 
realized in him in absolute plenitude, 
Impossible as it is to draw a line be. 
tween the Infinite and the finite con- 
sciousness, the truth 
marred and broken if either is ignored 
—if either the Many is sacrificed to 
to the One or the One to the Many. 
Science, which aims ever to do justice 
to both, must, I believe, come ever to a 
fuller and fuller recognition of them 
both in our human thought. 

Born out of a fathomless mystery, 
surrounded and engulfed in mystery all 
our days, returning to a mystery like 
that whence we came, the great 
thought of God is a flash of light in 
thick darkness. The mystery of Na- 
ture is not evaded by atheism, which 
only shuts its eyes to what theism but 
dimly sees., In the silence of lonely 
thought, in the hard experiences of life, 
it is to some of us a renewal of strength 
to recognize that there is that in Na- 
ture which commands the reverence 
and fealty even of moral being. Our 
own innermost life is shared with the 
All. Nature is no stepmother to her 
children. Whispers and hints of the 
love-she bears us reach our hearts in 
our own.best aspirations and endeavors 
Dreams and’ visions of the poet, true 
to the soul as are the rigorous demon- 
strations of science to the _ intellect, 


awaken a consciousness of the unity 
‘between our own 


restricted life and 
the Universal Life that overlaps it all. 
Well did the ancients speak of the 
Earth as “Mother.” Between the 
heart of Nature and the heart of Man 
is a unity so profound that the mere 
thought of it is music of sweetness un- 
surpassed. The song is of a Love 
feebly shadowed forth by human ties, 
—of a oneness infinitely higher even 
than that of love,—and of a destiny 
too vast ever to be revealed in advance 
of the great reality. Science will never 
seal up the fountain-head of this inward 
melody, but rather open new channels 
for its blessedness through the whole 
mind of man. I care nothing for the 
name of the great Eternal Fact of Be- 
ing. Call it Nature, or God, or what 
you will; it is, and will be forever, the 
ultimate goal of all that is best in hu- 
manitv. It is the study of this infinite 
Reality, not “unknowable” but truly 
known to the extent of our know!edge 
of universal Nature, that gives origin 
to the Idea of God; and perish what 
may from the world’s __ perfected 
thought, I believe that this Idea of 
God, the grandest product of the hu- 
man brain, will survive forever. 
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BALL'S CORSETS Are Boned with KABO. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick 2B. 
Knapp, 8. B.(M.1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 5 
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Welcome to the Church Home. 
Jerome Mc Neil. 
~ Dedication by the People. Con- 
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UNITY. 


— 


“Poles from mth, Field. 


MOLINE, Int.—The First Unitarian 
church of Moline was dedicated on 
May 2. The following was the order 
of service observed: 


Voluntary. By Choir. 

Invocation. M. J. Miller, Geneseo, 
[1]. 

Hymn. 


Thanksgiving Prayer. E. 5. Chaf- 
fee, Galesburg, III. 

Solo—* Glory to Thee, my God, this 
Night.” Mrs. F. W. Goals. 

Scripture Reading. J. R. Effinger, 
Chicago. 

Dedic: ution Sermon. J. LI. Jones. 

Anthem. 

Transfer of the Keys. 


ducted by Arthur M. Judy, Davenport, 
lowa. 

Dedication Hymn. 
Dunn. 


By Julia Mills 


O God of power and truth and love, 

God ot all climes and lands, 

To thee we raise with prayer and praise 
This temple of our hands. 

Grant us Thy power, Thy truth, Thy love, 
That we may worship here, 

Strong in the might of truth and right 
May falter not, nor fear. 


Give light to know and strength to do 
Our part in God’s great plan, 

And round us shine the light divine 
Of love to God and man. 


Thus shall {hese walls be sacred made, 
And noble thoughts and deeds 
Build in the soul as seasons roll 
A temple for its needs. 

Dedication Prayer. 
Beals, Monmouth, III. 

Closing Hymn. 

Benediction. C.C. Covell, Buda, Ill. 

The printed order of Dedication 
Service has on its cover the following 
statement: | 

“ Within this church, our doctrinal 
beliefs, however great and dear, bind 
none. We hold them always open to 
re-statement as growing thought and 
purer life reveal new truth. We wel- 
come all who wish to join us to help 
establish truth and righteousness and 
love in the world, conditioning our fel 
lowship on no other test.” 

THe WomeEn’s UNITARIAN As- 
SOCIATION met at the church of the 
Messiah, April 25. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. 
Ware. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved, after 
which the chair announced the pro- 
gramme committee—there being a 
change from the previous appointment 
—as follows: Mrs. George Bartlett, 
chairman; Mmes. C. Warren, Beards- 
ley, Utter, Follansbee, Porter, Hey- 
wood, Pryor, Bullock, and Miss Jj. 
Wilcox. An invitation was then ex- 
tended to the association to meet at 
Oak Park on Friday, May 31st, which 
was accepted. 

Mrs. Marean reported that Ramabat 
had reached India and opened her 
school. The chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee reported the nomination 
of officers for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. 7. M. Ware; 
Secretary, Emma M. Dupee; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Miss Hosmer, Mrs. Martindale, 
Mrs. Tobin, and Mrs. McKendry. 
They were ‘elected. The subject of 
dispensing with the lunches at the meet- 
ings was considered. A motion was 
made to the effect that the time of 
meeting be two o’clock, and take the 
form of an afternoon “tea,” light re- 
freshments being served after the ad- 
journment.of the meeting. This was 
lost. It was then moved and seconded 
that the lunches shoutd be simplified, 
and that tke chair appoint a committee 
to decide what the regular bill of fare 
should consist of. Carried. 

Mrs. Freeman then gave a paper on 
“James Martineau; his* Literary and 
Educational Work, ” which was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Mrs. Richardson, 
of Princeton, Ill, president of the 
Women’s Unitarian Conference, on 


mev. O..: 3, 


journed to meet May 31, at Oak Park.- 


The association then ad- 


Work. " 


EMMA DuPEk, Secretary. 


Boston.—The Boston visitors to 
New York report much enjoyment at 
the Washington centennial. The 
throng of people was immense, but 
it manifested much good nature. 
The masses were a good study, but 
they jostled our governor and our sol- 
diets and our citizens. Smaller cities 
handle a crowd more skillfully than 
Gotham usually does, using more fore- 
sight. Here the celebration was a 
9ood tribute to the first President. 
—QOn May ist about half the “sa- 
loons” of our city were closed, no li- 
cense being granted them. It was a 
cheering sight. Only one license for 
five hundred persons is now allowed. 
Here the temperance reform moves, 
although we may not be able always 
to keep up the present license restric- 
tion. | 
—The National Bureau of Unity 
Clubs will hold a public conference on 
Thursday of anniversary week, at 10 
A. M., in Channing Hall. 

—The first regular Unitarian Charity 
to use rooms in the donation-building 
—Parker Memorial Hall—is the “ Tol- 
stoi Club,” composed mainly of Harv- 
ard students. Rev. Edward E. Hale is 
president. The members aim to dis- 
seminate, by lectures and debates, some- 
times among themselves, sometimes in 
private, information upon new chari- 
ties, ‘Their work is to befriend strang- 
ers just settling in Boston, to care for 
the ‘families of persons sent suddenly 
to prison for drunkenness, and similar 
homely Christian kindnesses. 


Ciuicaco.—All Souls church, Chi- 
cago, celebrated the centennial of our 
Government in right. patriotic fashiort. 
The flag of our Union was raised over 
the church on a flag-staff, which is to 
remain permanently on the church, and 
on which the flag is to be displayed on 
all national holidays and_ occasions. 
The church was filled to overflowing 
with an enthusiastic audience. which 
sang the national songs with hearty 
good-will, and responded with smiles 
and tears and applause to the speeches 
of J. R. Mann, F. D. Patterson—a war 
veteran—-C, P. Parish, Mrs. G. F. Bart- 
lett, and the poem of Mrs. E. E. 
Marean. | 

—The pulpit of All Souls church 
was filled in Mr. Jones’ absence on 
Sunday last by Rabbi Moses, of the 
South Side, who gave a noble sermon 
on “ The Message of the Age.” All 
who heard him were deeply interested. 

—The Western ‘Secretary, J. R. 


Effinger, and J. Ll. Jones are on the 


wing, attending the dedication of 
churches at Moline, Ill., and Sioux 


City, lowa. The lowa Conference 
also holds its spring session in connec- 
tion with the dedication of the latter 
church. 


Sioux Fatuts, Daxk.—The Easter 
services at All Souls church deserve 
special mention. Miss Bartlett took 
for her morning subject, “ Great Hopes 
for Great Souls,” which she treated in 
a very thoughtful and earnest manner, 
her object being to show the evidences 
of immortality in the nature of the soul 
itself—its fitness for eternal life. At 
the close of the services eleven new 
members were received into the church 
—one couple bringing forward their 
baby to be christened, the little one re- 
ceiving the name of Clara Bartlett 
Hyde. The service was beautiful and 
impressive. ‘The music, of a character 
appropriate to the occasion, was well 
rendered. The floral decorations about 
the pulpit were arranged in an artistic 
manner. In the evening Miss Bartlett 
delivered a forcible lecture on temper- 
ance, treating the question under two 
heads: Social responsibility, and the 
responsibility of citizens having power 
to control by legislation certain phases 
of the temperance question. 


Exvemn, ILtt.—Our Universalist 
brethren have been holding a Pastors’ 
Institute at Elgin, from the 23rd to the 
30th of April, inclusive. Some forty 


of topics was discussed, among which 
we note: “* The Relation of the Persian 
Religion to Christianity,” by M. D. 
Shutter, of Minneapolis, Minn.; “ Pre- 
sent Status of the Doctrine of Eyolu- 
tion,” by Rev. J. Straub; “ Best Meth- 
ods of Pastoral Work, ” by Rev. E. 
W. Whitney; “ Is belief in the New 
Testament Record of Miracles Neces- 
sary to the Integrity of Christian Doc- 
trine,” by J. W. Hanson. The Insti- 
tute was doubtless full of interest and 
profit to those. who attended it; and to 
read the programme is to make one 
wish to have been there. 


Ohg Home. 


A YOUNG AUTHOR, 


A small- boy aged six years and six 
months seated himself one rainy morn- 
ing, a few weeks ago, in a most deter- 
mined manner, and said he was going 
to write a fairy story! He was per- 
fectly absorbed while writing it, and 
read it aloud over and over again with 
much satisfaction. Here it is, exactly 
as his own head and hands produced it. 
The only help supplied by his mother 
at his solicitation was the spelling of 
the word “fairies.” 


A FAIRY STORY. 

“once there was never a girl happy, 
and she said. 
gold. Now the fairies thought not. 
and did not give her it. so she scolded 


them. 
NO.. 2, A GOOD GIRL. 
once a good girl made every one 
happy.” ; 


LESLEY, 


The same little boy was invited by 
his Unitarian mother to go to church 
with her on Easter-day. She told him 
she thought he would like to go, for 
there would: be pretty flowers and fine 
singing. He seemed pleased, and asked, 
‘Which mass shall we go to?” When 
his mother said there was no mass at 
Unity, he replied in a tone of sad dis- 
appointment, *“* Why, are you going to 
Unity? I thought you were going to 
take me tosome oly church to- day! gs 

This mother has the reputation of 
trying to bring up her children without 
any direct religious instruction! It is 
curious to notice in this young author’s 
effort, the conciseness of his statement 
and the realm of the childlike imagt- 
nation it ushers us into: also, that in his 
mind, fairy-land seems to be relegated 
wholly to the girls. 


INDIAN ARROW-HEADS. 


I picked up a dozen arrow-heads this 
afternoon. It is one of the regular 
pursuits of the spring. As sportsmen 
go in pursuit of ducks and musquash, 
and scholars of rare books, and travel- 
ers of adventures, and poets of ideas, 
and all men of money, I go in search 
of arrow-heads when the season comes 
round again. So I help myself to live 
worthily, loving my life as I should. 

. «Many as I have found, me- 
thinks the last one gave me about the 
same delight that the first did. Some 
time or other, you would say, it had 
rained arrow: heads, for they lie all over 
the surface of America. They lie in 
the meeting-house cellar, and they lie 
in the distant cow pasture. Some col- 
lections which were made a century 
ago by the curious, like myself, have 
been dispersed again, and they are 
still as good as new. You cannot tell 
the third- hand ones (for they are all 


their persistent out-of-doors durability. 
They were chiefly made to be lost. 
They are sown like a grain that is slow 
to germinate, broadcast over the earth. 
As the dragon’s teeth bore a crop of 
soldiers, so these bear crops of philoso- 
phers and poets, and the same seed is 
just as good to plant again. Itis a stone 
fruit. Each one yields me a thought. 
I come nearer to the maker of it than 
if I found his bones. They are not 
fossil. bones, but, as it were, fossil 
thoughts, forever reminding me of the 


I wish everything: was 


second-hand) from the others, such is 


— oe = ee 


these signs I know that the éubtle 
spirits that made them are not far off, 
into whatever form transmuted. W hat 
if you do plow and hoe amid them,.and 
swear that not one stone shall be left 
upon another, they are only the less 
likely to bre: ak 1 in that case. When you 
turn up one layer you bury another so 
much the more securely. They are at 
peace with rust. This arrow-headed 
character promises to outlast all others. 
The larger pestles and axes may per 
chance he broken and grow scarce, but 
the arrow-head shall perhaps never 
cease to wing its way through the ages 
to eternity —From * Ear ly “Spri no in 
Massachusetts,’ H. D. Thoreau. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


“Faith, they say Sapolio makes labor aisy. I 
wish I'd some of it wid me now.” 


SAPOLIO 


lightens all kinds of labor in cleaning, but it won't 
wash clothes or split wood. 

Sapolio is a solid, handsome cake of house-cleaning 
soap, which has no equal for all scouring purposes except 
the laundry. Touse it is tovalue it. What will Sapolio 
do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and 
give the doors, tables and shelves a new appearance, It 
will take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and 
pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and 
make the tin things shine brightly. The wash- basin, the 
bath-tub, even the greasy hiechen: sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we 
say. Bea clever housekeeper and try it. Beware of imita- 
tions. There is but one Sapolio, No, 22. 


SOME NOVEL USES FOR SAPOLIO. 
EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To clean tombstones. To renew oil-cloth. To ren- 
ovate paint. To brighten metals. To whiten marble. 
To scour kettles. To polish knives. To scrub floors. 
To wash out sinks. To scour bath-tubs. To clean 
dishes, To remove rust. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 

Dentists to clean false teeth. Engineers to clean parts 
of machines. Hlousemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. Surgeons to polish their 
instruments. Ministers to renovate old chapels. Chem- 
ists to remove some stains. Soldiers to brighten their 
arms. Confectioners to scour their pans. Sextons to 
clean the tombstones. Carvers to sharpen their 
knives. Artists to clean their palettes. Mechanics to 
brighten their tools, Hostlers on brasses and white 
horses. Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. Cooks 
to clean the kitchen sink. 
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sd Sewing-Machine 
,To at once establish 
pany trade in all parts, by | 


Wiiy placing our mac hines 


| Maj. and goods where the people can 6ee 
Z|" —-— them, we will send free to one 
—_—_—-~ ——_— ——_= person in each locality,the very 
— best sewing-machine made in 
. 4 ’ * > 
, 


the wor!d, with all the attachments. 
We willalso sendfreea complete 
Aline of our costly and valuable art 
sesamples. In return we ask that you 
a show what we send, to those who 
may call at your home, and after 2 
months all shall become your own 
Aproperty. This grand machine is 
made after the Singer patents, 
which have run out: before patents 
run out it sold for R28, with the 
attachments, and now sells for 
850. Best, strongest, most use- 

ful machine in the world. All is 

| ree. No capital required. Plain, 
brief instructions given. Those who write to us at once can se- 
cure free the best sewing-machine in the world, and the 
finest line ot works of “ art ever shown togetherin America. 
TRUE & CO., Box 508, Augusta, Maine. 


SIMILARITIES OF 


Physical and Religions Kuowletge, 


By Rev. JAMES BIXBY, Ph. D, 


“Tt is the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 
the alleged quarrel between science and religion that 
| our literature has produced and we know of nothing, 

either in German. of Krench. that is so bold, so candid 
and so satisfactory.’ ev. HENRY W. BELLows, D.D. 

‘* A noble book, The argument as a_ whole is as 
sound as it is original, as philosophic as it is forcible, 
as complete as it is timely. ** —The Inquirer, London. 

Mr. Bixby’s book has seemed to us the best of its 
kind.— The Christian Union, 

Price $1.00. Mailed to any address by 


“The Aims and Needs of Women’s 


ministers were present A great variety 


mind that shaped them. 
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| CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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UNITY. 


‘May 11, 1889 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


From an Indiana subscriber: “I 
feel almost ashamed to write again and 
not send any subscribers to UNiry, but 
I find it impossible to get any here. I 
continue to lend my copies to the few 
liberal families in thetown, but I can see 
that they are quite frequently shocked 
by the shake-up the sermons are giving 
to their unsuspected superstitions. I 
wish | had money to subscribe for 
many copies. If UNiry meant as 
much to these friends as it: does to me, 
then it would be the greatest good I 
could give them. Not one word escapes 
my attention frém_ “ Editorial” to 
‘“ Notes from the Field.” But most of 
all do I appreciate the sermons. ‘ The 
Revised Hell of Orthodoxy ” and 
‘‘ Tleaven ” suit me exactly. I am re- 
joiced to see your brave stand for 
truth. There is no need to be discour- 
aged. The orthodox churches are full 
of Unitarians, and the coming genera- 
tion will fill our church pews. What 
if we don’t live to see? It is good to 
be a part of the power behind the 
throne, even if we miss seeing the 
King. If good wishes and apprecia- 
tion are of any value to you, be as- 
sured of an unlimited quantity of both.” 

From Chautauqua county, New 
York: “Although not a Unitarian, as 
[ can still believe in Christ’s divinity as 
wellas his humanity. [ like your paper, 
especially in view of your new de- 
parture. The sermons are very much 
to our .liking. We do not attend 
church and need just what you propose 
to give.” 

From Washington Territory: 

** Please find enclosed post-oflice order 
for five dollars,a ‘no name’ contribu- 
tion to the five hundred dollar mission- 
ary fund. Also please find enclosed 
one more subscription of $1.50.” 

From "Wichita, Kansas: “ Unity 
brings with it inspiration, and is the 
spiritual food necessary to every seek- 
er after truth. I should like to have 


specimen copies sent to—— . . If. 


I can get one hundred subscriptions for 
Uniry, it will doa great work for us.” 

From a minister in New York state: 
‘‘Enclosed please find twenty-two dol- 
lars for twenty-two new subscriptions 
to Unity. I have really fallen in love 
with Uniry. Not love at first sight 
either, for at first I was a little repelled. 
But now I find a thrilling inspiration 
in every issue; the one containing Mr. 


Jones’ sermon “ Heaven,” was not that 


¢ood enough for half a year! Lam going 
todo all [can for UNiry. More sub- 
scriptions will come in continually. I 
am very anxious to have such a_ paper 
widely circulated here.” 

From Columbus, Wis.: * Will you 
please send sample copies of Unity 
to . . »« Two of my friends 
and myself are lovers of Unity, but 
we do not seem to inspire others with 
our sentiments. [lam not a Unitarian, 
neither is Mrs. ———. We are dis- 
senters from prescribed rules and ac- 
cepted formulas. We are of the num- 
ber who soon can not be numbered, but 


at present are considered too insignifi-- 


cant to make mention of, only as we 
may be unceremoniously christened as 
‘cranks.’ The voice of prophecy is heard 
throughout our land. Some, however, 
speak as did one of old, not knowing 
what they say. Surely 
thought is ‘rocked in the cradle of 


the deep’ of /zfinite Love.” 


From a Chicago subscriber: “If the 
matter continues as clear cut and the 
manner as simple and pleasing both 
from a mechanical and literary point of 
view, merit will surely bring success. 
Will always have a kind word for the 
enterprise.” 

From an Illinois subscriber: “ Ac- 
cept my thanks for your enclosure of 
Unity slips. Your note came as a 
pleasant reminder of an intention long 
since mentally registered to join the 
ranks of Unity subscribers.” 

From a New York minister: “I 
wish I had more papers to distribute. 
Did not have one-tenth enough. A 
lawyer said ‘UNITY was a gem 
from beginning to end.’ ” 


the infant.| 


Aunoungements. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


Delegate Membership shall be acquired by 
certificate of appointment by any religious so- 
ciety or organization that shall have, during 
the previous year, contributed not less than 
ten dollars to the Conference, Such society 
or organization may be so represented by three 
general delegates, and an additional one for 
each thirty families therewith connected. And 
such delegates, together with all officers of 
the Conference, the officers ot the State Con- 


ferences within its limits, the Sunday-school | 


Society, the Women’s Western Conference, 
and all missionaries at work within its bound- 
aries, alone have the right to vote. 

Annual Membership, $1; Life Membership, 


$25. 
Monday, May 13. 
All Souls church will extend a welcome to 
the delegates to the Conference at their church 


home, corner Oakwood Boulevard and Lang- 
ley Avenue, from 7:30 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


Luesday, Mav r4. 


10 A.M. Directors’ Meeting at headquarters. 

2Pr.M. Meeting of Standing Committee on 
Resolutions. John C. Learned, Fred. L. 
Hosmer, Arthur M.Judy, Ida C. Hultin, 
James Van Inwagen, Committee, 

S p.M. Conference Sermon. S. R. Cal. 
throp, Syracuse, New York. 


Wednesday, May 15. 


9 A.M. Devotional Meeting, led by O. B. 
Beals, Monmouth, Ill. 
10 A.M. Business session of the Conference. 
President’s Opening Address. Re- 
ports of Secretary and ‘Treasurer 
Reports of Committees. General 
Business. 
12:00 M. Intermission, 
2 p.M. Western Unitarian Sunday-school 


Society Business Meeting. 

2:30 P.M. What have we to say to Hetty Sor- 
rel? (see “ Adam Bede”), Ida C. Hul- 
tin, Des Moines, Iowa, Miss Hultin 
to state the question and call for 
answers. 

:30 P.M. ‘The Minister's. Education for To- 

day. John C. Learned, St. Louis, 

Mo. 

How to Realize it in the West. 

1, University Lectureships. 

2. A Ministers’ Normal School. 
Rabbi Hirsch, Chicago. 

3. A School of Philosophy and 
Applied Ethics. W. M. Salter, Chi- 
cago. 

Intermission. 

Thirty Years of Darwin, 1859-1889. 
**The Origin of Species’? appeared 1859. 

Darwin and Spencer —the men. 
Charles *. Elliott, Jackson, Mich. 

Discussion, led by S. R. Calthrop, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Bearings of the Evolution Theory 
on Morals and Society, W. L. Shel- 
don, St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion, led by Henry Doty 
Maxson. 


Thursday, May 16. 


Devotional Meeting, led by Henry 
D. Stevens, Alton, Il. 
The present Status of the Doctrine 
of Evolution among men of Science. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, State Uni- 
versity, Champaign, III. | 
Discussion, led by Arthur Beavis, 
Iowa City. 
Bearings of the Evolution Theory 
on Religion, by Edward B. Payne, 
. Leominster, Mass. 
Discussion, led by Dr. Thomas 
Kerr, Rockford, Ill. 
M. Intermission. 
p.M. The Ideal Unitarian Church. Celia 
Parker Woolley, Chicago. 
3 to 5 p.M. Business * ili 
S p.m. Types 6f Religion in Robert Els- 
mere. 
I. Catharine’s Religion. Marion Murdock, 
Humboldt, Iowa. 
Il. Langham and the Squire’s Religion. 
Samuel M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 
Ill. Grey’s Religion. Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
Chicago. 


we 


5 P.M. 
S P.M. 


9) A.M, 


IO A.M. 


Il A.M. 


= 
te bl 


IV. Rose’s Art for Religion. Maria A. 
Shorey, Chicago. 
V. Robert Elsmere’s Religion. Henry 


Frank, Jamestown, N.Y. 
friday, May 17. 

5 p.M. The Unitarian Club of Chicago 
will receive the. Conference at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. John Wil- 
kinson, 482 La Salle Avenue, North 
Side. Fred. L. Hosmer; of Cleveland, 
will read a paper entitled ‘“ A Day in 
Chartres” —a reminiscence of recent 
European travel. Allin attendance 
upon the Conference are cordially 
invited to be present. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


Delegate membership shall be acquired by 
certificate of appointment by any religious so- 
ciety or organization that shall have, during 
the previous year, contributed not less than 
five dollars to the conference; and such soci- 
ety or organization may be represented by 
two general delegates. Annual Membership, 
$1.00; Life Membership, $10.00. 


a 


: 


Luesday, May 14th. 


10:30 A.M. President’s Address. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

11:00 A.M. Address from the delegate of 
the Women’s. Auxiliary, Mrs. Emily 
Fifield, Boston. 

11:20 A, M. Address from the delegate of the 
New York League, Mrs. Theodore 
Williams, New York. 

11:40 A.M. Reports of Conference Commit- 
tees, Ramabai, Temperance, Indian, 
Post-office Mission. 

Reports of Conference Branch Asso- 
ciations, St. Louis, Denver, Chicago. 

12:10 P.M. General Business. Election of 
officers. 

1:30 P.M. Devotional Service, led by Rev. 

Carrie J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls. 

00 P.M. Address: “The Great Opportu- 

nity,” Elinor E. Gordon, Sioux City. 

2:30 P.M. The Call of the Hour to the 
Liberal Women of America. 

In Philanthropy, Mrs. ‘Theodore 
Williams, New York. 

Higher Moral Tone in Society, Mrs. 
J. C. Learned, St. Louis. 

Intellectual Development, Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin, Des Moines. 

Spiritual Development, Rev. Eliza 
T. Wilkes, Luverne, Minn. 


INVITATION. 

In view of the great distances to be traversed 
in Chicago, it has been decided for the sake 
of convenience to hold the Conference in a 
central place, and the audience room of the 
First M. E. Church, corner of Clark and 
Washington streets, has been engaged. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the hotels 
in the neighborhood for reduced rates to dele- 
gates: single rooms, 75 cents; double rooms, 
$1.50 per day. Those desiring to engage 
rooms, and also those preferring private en- 
tertainment will please notify the Secretary of 
the Conference as early as possible that ac- 
commodations may be secured. 

Churches are requested to choose delegates 
not later than May 5, and send names of such 
delegates to the Secretary, John R. Effinger, 
Delegates on arrival in the city will please 
report at the headquarters, 175 Dearborn st., 
Room 93. 

The officers of the Conference join with the 
Unitarian friends of Chicago in extending to 
all who come, whether delegates or not, a 
hearty welcome to the city, and in an earnest 
desire to have a large attendance of those in- 
terested in the success of the Conference and 
the extension of the principles it stands for. 
Come from all points. Come to stay all week. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Within the territory of the Central Traffic 
Association, all delegates who have paid full 
fare one way. and have obtained a receipt 
therefor from the ticket agent at starting 
place, will receive a certificate from the Sec- 
retary of the Conference which will entitle 
them to return at one-third the regular rate. 

A circular of instructions to delegates will 
be furnished by the Secretary to all Churches 
within the permitted territory. 

_Jonn R. EFFINGER, Sec’y W. U, C. 
FLORENCE HILTON, Sec’y W. W.U. C. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD, Sec’y W. U.S.S.5S. 


Reports of 


to 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and ‘Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday services at 11 A. M, 


Unity Cuurcnu, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, inin- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 

Tuirp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roeand Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A.M. 


ALL Souts CiHuRCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Sunday, 
May 12,services at 11 A.M. ‘Fhe pastor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, will speak. 

Monday evening, May 13, reception to the 
delegates to the Conference. | 


Uniry CuurcuH, HINspALE. Sunday ser- 
vices at 10:45 A.M. 

KENWoOoD CHAPEL, corner Lake avenue 
and Forty-fifth street; service atS p.m. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones will speak. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


Is prepared in a perfectly agreeable form, at the same 
time increasing the remedial Potency of both of these 
specifics. It is acknowledged by leading Physicians 
to be marvelous in its curative powers in Consumption, 
Scrofula, Chronic Coughs and Wasting Diseases. 
Take no other. 


REA Dp 


SALTER’S 


Ethical Religion. 


1*vol., 16mo., cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Breslau Times says— 

‘The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching are 
found in his wider conception of duty and the compre- 
hensive manner in which the duties to our fellow-men 
after those due to our own personality, the family anc 
the State, are unfolded and enforced.”’ 3 

He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, as these 
discourses show.—[ American, Phila, 

The book furnishes new and beautiful proof that not 
only dollars but ideas are powerful in America,—[Vos- 
sische Zeitung, Berlin. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a —" a It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


RECEIPTS OF W. U. 0. 


Additional receipts of Treasurer of the 
Western Unitarian Conference for year 188% 
-y, ending May ist: 

Apr. 29. From Louis Bregger, Grand 


PeOOUNy BOM ccaneunces $ 1 00 

“« 30. Unity Church, Helena Val- 
Se Oa isha nw a oe oho ew 10 OO 

May 6. Free Holland Church, Grand 
MMOS, BRIG. 6 oo cansw neces 10 OO 


Unitarian Church, Buda, Ill. 10 00 
J. B. GALLowAyY, Zrcasurer. 


ANTIES. 
From Miss M. L. Lord, Third Church, 
1 AUC iii os oi rare wes 10 OO 
“« . Mrs. C. C, Warren, Hinsdale... 5 Oo 


f. SGR V SGOT, SOM oo ec cane as 5 OO 
« —C. J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, Dak. 10 00 
“« Mrs. M. A. Hummel, Sioux 


ees. Bs ice stk i ee we 10 OO 
“« Z.G. Simmons, Kenosha, Wis..100 00 
“<M. J. Bier, Seeneseo, iN... <: 50 00 


at GS Ses Ps Bihikc os Sods ho ee OO 
« —H. D. Maxson, Menomonie,Wis_ 10 00 
“ Wm. H. Floyd, St. Joseph, Mo__ 10 oo 
“John Wilkinson, Unity Church, 


CED Sin dwacian dunk ima 50 00 
“Mrs. Laura S. Wilkinson, Unity 
Caren, RCM. oink cs 50 00 
«Mrs. M. A. Dow, Unity Church, 
tage paar oD Rg 50 Oo 
«S$, W. Lamson,All Souls Church, 
PONG. iia ndss icc sdscedwus 90° OO 
“ “Mrs. J. W..Frost, All Souls 
. Church, Cpiteee. 4 ooo ss. s ss CO 
«Mrs. E. T. Leonard, All Souls 
Church, Ciilcnee ....0.5.....- 5 00 
MOM Pete, Cea. ck cca ccccs 5 00 
$430 00 


J. B. GALLowaAy, 7veasurer. 
Ghe Hewgst Books. 


Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. By Helen 
Campbell. Boston: Robert Brothers. Chi- 
cago: A. C., McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo., 
pp. 248. Retail $1.00, net 75 cents, postage 
10 cents, 

David Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo. 
pp. 208. Retail 60 cents, net 50 cents. post- 
age 7 cents. 

Evolution Theory of the Origin of Worlds, 
By Seth K. Warren. Lake Geneva, Wis.: 
Published by the author. Clothg1S$mo., pp. 
S4. 75 cents. 


Psychic Science. By Hudson Tuttle. New 
York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. Chicago: Re- 
ligio- Philosophical Publishing House, Cloth, 
16mo.,?pp. 250. $1.25. 

Physiological Notes on Primary Education 
and the Study of Language. By Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M.1I. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, pp. 120, retail $1.00, net 75 cents, 
postage 8 cents. | . 


The Ideals of the Republic: or Great 
Words from Great Americans. “ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets” series. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. .Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth, 18mo., 165 pages. Retail $1.00, 
net 75 cents, postage 5 cents. 


SAVE MONEY, BEFORE YOU BUY 


BICYCLE or CUN 


toA.W.GUMP & CO 


